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Laredo, Texas, Customs Facility 


The President’s Remarks to Customs Agents and 
Inspectors After His Tour of the Facility. 
September 22, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen: 

I want to take this opportunity while I am on the 
border here at Laredo to express the appreciation of the 
American people and the appreciation, too, of the people 
of Mexico for the work that our people in the Customs 
group is doing. 

As I have walked among you, I haven’t had the chance 
to shake hands with you and to thank each of you, but 
when I see men who have served 30 years, 32 years—in 
fact, one was here when I came across this border on our 
honeymoon in 1940, 32 years ago—I think of how devoted 
your service has been to this country, and you have the 
gratitude of all. 


Right at the present time, of course, the primary em- 
phasis, as far as the American public is concerned, is the 
drive against narcotics, and particularly heroin, and I 
know all the work that you are doing in this particular 
field. Let me say that in that respect you have the total 
backing of the Federal Government and you also have the 
total backing of the American people. 

Now, I realize that when you see a movie or one of 
those television specials about how exciting it is to be a 
Customs official and how somebody is a hero and he is 
consequently rewarded by his city or by his country, or 
the rest, I realize that most of you know that that is the 
way it is in the movies or on the TV. But you know that 
for the most part in your work it is long hours, sometimes 
it is very dull, sometimes it is very routine. You go through 
car after car and there doesn’t seem to be any reason for 
doing it—and then one time something happens. Very 
few of you are really recognized for the work that you are 
doing, but all of you are vitally important and we are 
grateful for that. 


When I speak of backing you up, let me emphasize one 
thing. I met with a group of 40 young lawyers from all 
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over the United States who have the responsibility for 
conducting prosecutions by the Federal Government in 
this field. They told me that one of their problems was 
that when they found a heroin pusher and when they 
brought him to trial and when he was convicted, that in 
many cases a lenient judge or a lenient probation officer 
would let him out, and then he went right back to what 
he had been doing before. 

Now let us clearly understand: We naturally want to 
have concern for those that are found guilty of this kind 
of activity. But the primary responsibility we all have is 
concern for the victims of those who are the pushers of 
heroin, this deadly drug. And in that connection, let me 
say that I have issued orders to the entire Administration 
to do everything we can at the national level to back up 
our law enforcement people. 

If you go out, if you risk your lives in order to bring one 
of these people to justice, then it is the responsibility of the 
courts to see to it that justice is done to them so that they 
cannot be let off too soon to practice their nefarious traffic 
again. 

Let me just close with one thought that may be of in- 
terest to you. Sometimes this is very impersonal. I mean, 
we see it in terms of statistics. You were telling me how 
many pounds of heroin had been picked up and how 
much marihuana and so forth and so on, how many cars 
you go through. And I know that when you make out 
those reports, it must be very, very tiring and very boring 
at times. 

If you think of it in terms of statistics, it really isn’t 
worthwhile; you really ought to have some other job. But 
I would like for each one of you to think of it in terms of 
one individual boy or girl in this country who, as a result 
of what you have done, does not become a heroin addict. 
And if what you have done has helped make that come 
true, it is all worthwhile. 

In 1968, when I was a candidate for President, I re- 
ceived a letter from my home State of California. It was 
unsigned. It was from a girl 19 years old, who lived in 
San Diego. She said she was from a very good family. She 
has become addicted to heroin and then the deterioration 
that occurs inevitably in those cases had happened to her. 

The closing paragraph of her letter I want to read to 
you so that we can all understand what your job means, 
not in statistics, but in human, personal terms. She says, 
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“Mr. Nixon, I think you are going to be elected. If you 
are, as President, will you try to do something to see that 
what happened to me does not happen to other young 
people across this country.” 

That is your job. That is my job. Let’s think of those 
young people, let’s see that what happened to this 19-year- 
old does not happen to other young people across this 
country. 

Finally, one other thought that is not perhaps related to 
what I have said, but in a way it is. The great majority of 
the people that cross this border, whether they are Mexi- 
cans coming to visit the United States or Americans re- 
turning from Mexico, are good, law-abiding citizens. Be 
courteous to them. Be kind to them. 

I remember, when I crossed the border in 1940, how 
very kind the Mexican officials were to us, a newlywed 
couple from California on our honeymoon. And I also 
remember that when we came back across the border at 
Laredo, first, naturally, after all we had seen, we were 
still very glad to get back home, but I remember how 
very kind and thoughtful the Customs officials were. They 
went through our car, as they should have. They didn’t 
find anything. But they didn’t make us feel unwelcome. 

And I simply want to say that in your long hours and 
your long days, do your job, go after those that are guilty, 
but, also, make the good people—and that is the great 
majority, whether they are Mexicans or Americans— 
make them feel welcome, make them feel that it is good 
to be in the United States of America. 

Thank you. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:43 p.m., c.d.t., at the United 
States Customs border station. 


For the President’s statement on drug abuse law enforcement, see 
the following item. 


Drug Abuse Law Enforcement 


Statement by the President in Connection With His 
Tour of the Laredo, Texas, Customs Facility. 
September 22, 1972 


The U.S. Customs agents with whom I met today at 
the International Bridge between Texas and Mexico are 
representative of the many thousands of dedicated Fed- 
eral, State, and local law enforcement officials engaged in 
our total war against drug abuse all across this country— 
men and women to whom every American owes a debt of 
gratitude for their efforts to defeat the menace which is 
truly “public enemy number one.” 

Keeping heroin and all dangerous drugs out of the 
United States is every bit as crucial as keeping out armed 
enemy invaders. In this effort, the Bureau of Customs is 
one of our first lines of defense. Its agents on all our coasts 
and borders do an important job comprised of equal parts 


of vigilance, exacting detail, tedium, and constant danger. 
Here in Laredo these men put their lives on the line daily, 
as do their Mexican counterparts across the border in 
Nuevo Laredo, in order to help save countless other lives 
from drug addiction. 

My firsthand inspections of our drug abuse enforce- 
ment efforts, together with the continuous reports I am 
receiving on the subject, have convinced me that those 
responsible for making the arrests, the seizures, and the 
investigations are doing their part and more. But others 
farther up the chain of our criminal justice system must 
also do their part. For the sake of America’s children and 
our young people, we simply cannot tolerate a weak link 
anywhere in that chain—and this is why I am so dis- 
tressed by some indications that some judges may now 
have become such a weak link. 

Sources ranging from news reports to letters from out- 
raged citizens to personal appeals from the 40 young 
lawyers from the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement 
with whom I recently met have called my attention to 
shocking instances of convicted heroin pushers who have 
been released onto the streets again rather than sentenced 
to the long prison terms they deserve. The rationale some- 
times advanced for such action on a judge’s part—that 
prion can warp a first offender’s life forever, whereas 
probation or a very light sentence may rehabilitate him— 
is well intentioned. But I believe it is very mistaken. Above 
all else, society must be protected from these despicable 
narcotics profiteers who spread the drug plague for per- 
sonal gain. Far too many heroin victims never get a sec- 
ond chance at life—and we must see to it that heroin 
pushers do not get an immediate second chance at dealing, 
either. Rather, they must get the punishment they deserve. 

I have asked the Attorney General to launch a full and 
immediate investigation into this phase of the war on 
drugs. As soon as he presents his findings, I shall do what- 
ever is necessary to halt this dangerous permissive trend. 


NoTE: For the President’s remarks following his tour of the Customs 
border station, see the preceding item. 


Rio Grande City, Texas 


The President’s Remarks to the Student Body of 
Rio Grande High School. September 22, 1972 


Principal Saenz, President Gebhart, Senator Tower, Sen- 
ator Bentsen, Congressman—and this is his birthday— 
shall we call him “Kika”? [Laughter] 

I learned on the plane coming over that “Kika” 
[Eligio] de la Garza has his 45th birthday today, and as 
I came into the hall I asked anybody if there was a piano 
here, and they said, “No, there was a band.” But some- 
body just handed me a note that there is a piano in the 
back of the room. 
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It seems to me that when you have a distinguished 
Congressman from your district, one who has proved that 
you can go clear to the top if you have the will—and he 
certainly has that—that the President of the United States 
ought to play “Happy Birthday” for him, and I am going 
to do it right now. 

[At this point, the President went to the piano and accompanied the 
student body in singing “Happy Birthday.” 

Now that we have the Congressman launched on his 
46th year, I want to tell you what a very great privilege 
it is for me to keep that promise that I made in the Rose 
Garden just a little over a year ago on April 16, when 
this wonderful group of students from the Rio Grande 
High School came there and when I learned from Senator 
Tower and his office that they were there, and Congress- 
man de la Garza, and I walked out into the Rose Garden 
and met them and talked to them. 

I am very happy that some of those students who were 
there, most of whom have graduated now, unless some of 
them failed—I don’t know—but I am sure that most of 
them graduated, and I understand Patsy Ramirez is actu- 
ally going to school in Manhattanville in New York—and 
I am happy that they could be here, because while your 
principal has paid a tribute to them, I would like to say 
a word about them, and in talking about them to say a 
word about you, about what you mean to the President of 
the United States, but also about what you mean to this 
country—how much we count on you, how much what 
you do, in whatever occupation you go into, will mean to 
the future of America. 

The principal pointed out that this was a rather unusual 
group. It is unusual. Let me say that there are not hun- 
dreds, but thousands of groups, high school groups, gram- 
mar school groups, who come to Washington in the spring 
of every year, and of course, the President has many re- 
sponsibilities, whoever he is. He can’t see them all. He can 
only see very few. 

I was glad that on that beautiful spring day in April I 
could come out and meet this group, glad because they 
were so proud of what they had done, and rightfully so, 
glad because what they did told me that this was a strong, 
young generation, that we could have hope in the fu- 
ture of America because we can believe in the young 
people of America. That is what they told me when they 
came there. 

Afterwards, when I was talking to one of the members 
of the White House Staff and told him how these young 
people had made their way to Washington by doing a lot 
of things—they had washed cars, they had done baby- 
sitting, they had done all sorts of chores. As a matter of 
fact, they got into some businesses. They, I remember, 
made some tamales and sold them at 50 cents apiece 
from door to door. Believe me, that is a real bargain, I 
can assure you. 

But after doing all that, and then getting to Washing- 
ton, they weren’t able to take a plane. They came in a bus. 


And they probably didn’t stay in the best hotel in town, 
although in an adequate one. 

My friend on the staff said, “You know, wasn’t it really 
a shame to think of many of those young people, and 
some of them not from very wealthy families, some from 
poor families, that they had to come that way? Wouldn’t 
it have been possible to find some wealthy man in Texas 
or some foundation that would have put up the money so 
they wouldn’t have had to work, so they could have come, 
for example, in a plane? Wouldn’t it have been much 
better?” 

And I said, “Not at all.’ Not at all, for a reason. Not 
because we don’t want to help anybody who can’t help 
himself, But because the great American tradition is—and 
that is what the students of this school proved—the Ameri- 
can tradition is that we help ourselves when we can, and 
we only ask somebody else to help us when we can’t help 
ourselves. That is what made this country great. 

Now the visit of this school—or at least the representa- 
tives of this school—to Washington told me something 
else about America, something I have known all my life 
from the time I grew up in southern California, where we 
have a great many students and young people, Americans 
of Mexican background and other backgrounds as well, 
something about the strength of this country. 

I knew from what I had heard about this group— 
they always give me a little sheet, the background of the 
group—that probably a majority of those who attend this 
school are proud of the fact that they are Americans of 
Mexican background. 

When I met this group in the Rose Garden, I thought 
of all the groups that make up America. I thought of all 
the countries I have visited, and it is a very great privilege 
to have visited them all. My wife and I together have been 
to over 80 countries in this world—North America, South 
America, Africa, Asia, the first time to visit the People’s 
Republic of China, Peking, and then, of course, to Mos- 
cow, as you know. 

We met many wonderful people. We have been im- 
pressed by the countries that we have seen. But you know, 
when you come home to America, what you realize, that 
America is a very unique country, America is all the world 
in one nation. It is all here. 

Right here in Texas, within 50 miles of where we are, 
there is a Polish community, there is a German community, 
there is a Czechoslovakian community, there are Mexi- 
can communities, there are other various religious groups. 
There is one that was founded by people of the Jewish 
faith, of course Catholics, Protestants, and the like. 

In other words, you don’t have to go out of America to 
see the world. It is here. That is why we are a rich country. 
We are rich because all the cultures of the world are here. 
We are proud of those of Mexican background who have 
added their wonderful warmth and all of their talent 
and all of their spirit and all of their hard work to make 
this a great country. 
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We are proud of those of Italian background, of Polish 
background, Irish, you name it, whatever it is. The im- 
portant thing is this: I often hear people say, when they 
are speaking of this person or that person, he is an Italian 
or he is a German or he is a Mexican. What I say is, he 
is an American. That’s what he is. 

That brings me now to how very much you can con- 
tribute to your country, this country, our country—It be- 
longs to all of us. What a wonderful time to be growing up 
in America. What a wonderful time to be in high school. 
To think that you are the first generation of young Ameri- 
cans to be able to vote at 18 years of age. You seniors, most 
of you, will be voting, if not this year, next year. To think 
that you are going to have a part in determining the 
future of your country. 

I am not going to talk to you in terms of whether you 
should be Democrats or Republicans. The future of this 
country is much more important than what our party 
label is. I am simply talking about your responsibilities and 
your opportunities as American citizens with the right and 
the power to vote. 

In that respect, I think the new generation of American 
voters is going to be good for this country. You are going 
to bring enthusiasm to our elective process, that is for sure. 
You are going to bring idealism to it. You are going to 
bring a lot of impatience, I am sure of that. 

I remember when I was in high school and in college, 
too, I used to be so impatient with the way things were. I 
used to think, ““Why can’t we change things, why can’t we 
make them better?” My mother and father would say, 
“You have to wait a little while. It will change. This 
country does progress.” 

But the wonderful thing about young people is that you 
are impatient with what is wrong. You want to change it. 
And it is good that you constantly infuse your communi- 
ties, your State, your Nation with that spirit of progress, 
that spirit of making this country and this world a better 
place in which to live. 

So, I urge all of you, as you are here in high school, let 
your minds become as open as they possibly can to the 
wonderful world around you. Learn about your country. 
Learn about this political process. Participate in it. Oh, 
I don’t mean by that that all of you are going to run for 
office. After all, the Congressman doesn’t have any opposi- 
tion this year. He wouldn’t want all of you running against 
him. [Laughter] 

I am simply suggesting this though: Some of you will 
run for office and some of you will win and some of you 
will lose. 


I was saying to President Gebhart* a few moments 
ago, I said, “Who ran against you?” 

He said, ““Nobody.” 

I have never been so lucky. [Laughter] 


*Donald Gebhart, president of the Rio Grande High School 
student body. 


Let me tell you an interesting thing. In all the bi- 
ographies that have been written—you know, once they 
write biographies of people who become President, they 
forget all the times that they may have lost and they only 
write about the times they have won. You think, oh, it was 
easy sledding going to the top. 

It is never that way. When I was in high school in my 
junior year, or early in the senior, I ran for student body 
president and I lost. So you see, you win some, you lose 
some. The important thing is to try. The important thing, 
of course, is not to run for every office, but the important 
thing is—whether you are going after a job, or whether 
you are going after an office, or whether you are trying to 
make some project in which you are interested succeed— 
when you do have a failure, when you do have a setback, 
don’t give up, keep trying. 

That is what has made America the great country it is. 
We are a people that is impatient wherever we find any- 
thing that is inequitable in our country, and we want to 
change it. We are also a people that is very ambitious. And 
that is a good thing. We are competitive. We want to win. 

As I was coming in here, for example, I suppose some- 
body knows that I am from Washington, that I sort of 
pull for the Redskins. This fellow reached over and he 
grabbed me and he said, “The Cowboys are going to win 
it. The Cowboys are going to win it.” [Laughter] 

You know, I kind of liked that. I mean, I like his saying 
it. I have to be for my team. But the point that I make is: 
I urge you, be for your school, be for your team, be for 
your State, but above all, be for your country, for America. 
That is what we need, that kind of spirit. 

Now, just a few words perhaps reminiscing into back- 
ground. You know, when I remember when I was in high 
school and college, we would get these older people up and 
we would sit there and wonder, “When are they going to 
finish?” [Laughter] Because they try to give us advice and 
we wonder about it. And sometimes we got a little im- 
patient with our parents—“Oh, ma, I know all about that. 
You haven’t read the latest books,” and all that and so on. 

Well, it is a pretty good thing that you haven't. 
[Laughter] But whatever the case may be, could I just, 
without being perhaps a bit presumptuous, leave you with 
some thoughts that made a very great impression upon me 
when I was your age. 

First, respect your teachers. I met so many of them as I 
came in. 

Incidentally, there are thousands of people outside and 
there is one thing this school needs, it needs a great big 
new building that will take care of all the people and they 
are going to get it, I hear. 

People often ask me to measure what is success and 
what is failure. On the 25th anniversary of my graduation 
from college, I was Vice President of the United States. 
That was 1959. I remember a member of my class. He had 
not become Vice President of the United States. He was a 
teacher, a teacher in a little school down in southern Cali- 
fornia in the Imperial Valley. But he was such a good 
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teacher and he was so loved by his students and their 
parents—he was a teacher in high school—that in that 
25th year after our graduation, they took up a collection 
in that town and sent him and his wife to Washington, 
D.C., so that they could see the Capitol. 

And as he came there, my friend, Byron Netzley, and 
I talked to him and his wife, I thought, who is to judge 
who contributes the most to his country. When I thought 
of all the lives he had changed, how much he had meant 
to the students that he had taught, I thought that was a 
worthwhile life. 

Just down on the border a few moments ago, I met 
a lot of border guards. It is a tough job, boring many 
times, going through all that luggage and people saying, 
“Oh, gee, please leave me alone.” You know it is pretty 
hard. 

I met one man very proud. He stood there. His name 
was Peja. For 30 years he has been a border guard. For 30 
years he has had a magnificent record. As a result of what 
he has done, there are probably hundreds of boys and 
girls in this country who didn’t become addicted to heroin 
because of what he did. He isn’t a man that is going to be 
known as a hero when his life is ended, but he is one who, 
in his way, has rendered a service that is invaluable to 
his country and to his fellow man. 

I think of others in my high school class. Some of them 
became workers, some became wealthy, some did not. 
The important thing is that in this country, remember, as 
your principal has just said, have respect for the dignity 
of hard work, have respect for any person, whatever work 
he undertakes. Remember, he is contributing to the great- 
ness of America. Some will be workers, some will be labor- 
ers, some will be teachers, some will be government em- 
ployees, some will be like some of the servicemen I saw at 
the base at Laredo, serving their country in the peacetime 
forces so that America can live at peace with the world and 
so that freedom will be able to survive in the world—and 
each one of these occupations is important and worth- 
while. 

One final thought I would leave with you, something 
I said to another high school group when I spoke in 
Michigan a few weeks ago. A few of your parents are 
here. Always respect them. Always remember what they 
did. I mentioned the tamales a moment ago. I didn’t real- 
ize at the time, but when I was in high school and in col- 
lege, I had an older brother who was sick with tubercu- 
losis, and consequently it took a lot of money from our 
little grocery store that we had. 

Nevertheless, we did well, at least we thought we did all 
right. But I knew that in 5 years—I learned later, one of 
my mother’s sisters, one of my aunts, told me—in 5 years 
she never had a new dress, and we never knew it. She 
always looked nice. And the reason was she had to be 
sure my brother was taken care of and that she was taking 
care of the other boys in the family, and see that they got 
an education. 


I remember her getting up at 4:00 in the morning, bak- 
ing pies to sell in that store. 

I remember my father. He wasn’t very well educated, 
because he came from a very poor family, quit school in 
the fifth grade, but he worked hard. And he earned the 
respect of his sons and he saw to it that every one of his 
sons had a chance to have what he did not have, to go to 
college and get an education. 

I simply want to say to every one here in this class, it 
is wonderful to be alive in America and to be 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18. You are going to see your country live at peace 
with all the nations of the world in the years ahead. There 
are more jobs, more opportunity, more freedom in Amer- 
ica than in any country in the world. 

You will travel abroad, I hope, and every time you 
come back you are going to say how fortunate we are 
to live in America. But as you do that, as you come home 
to America, remember, if you will, what I have told you. 
Remember that your teachers, your fathers, your mothers, 
your minister, your priest, all of them have made a con- 
tribution to your life which you can never repay. Respect 
them. Respect them and love your country, and you, this 
wonderful young, new generation will make America the 
greatest country in the world, which it is now, but the best 
country, a good country, respected in the world—re- 
spected because the people of the world will know that 
here in this country that any boy or girl, whatever his 
background, has a chance to ge to the top in whatever 
occupation he chooses. 

That isn’t true in most of the world. It is true here. And 
as I look back to that day in the Rose Garden in 1971, as 
I see the faces of the boys and girls of the class of 1971, I 
again say what I said then: I have never been so proud 
of America and proud of our young people as I was on 
that day and as J am today as I see you here. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in the Multipurpose Cen- 
ter at Rio Grande High School, Rio Grande City, Tex. 


Dinner at the Connally Ranch 


The President’s Remarks at a Buffet Dinner Sponsored 
by Democrats for Nixon. September 22, 1972 


Along with a few of the others who are guests here to- 
night, my wife and I have had the honor and the privilege 
of having been guests before at this ranch or affairs like 
this where John and Nellie Connally were our hosts. We 
have enjoyed them. We have enjoyed the hospitality, the 
good fellowship, meeting their friends. 

But I must say that there is one thing I have a com- 
plaint about, and that is that John Connally is awful hard 
to follow. [Laughter] 
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In following him, I first want to say something on a 
purely personal basis that may be of interest to you. We 
were trying to think of something to give you that you 
could take back in your luggage without having it 
searched at the airport, and so this is small enough, you 
can carry it in a purse. But in any event, I hope the men 
aren’t carrving purses. [Laughter] At least not over your 
shoulders. [Laughter] A few of you have these, but we 
have had developed by a very good friend of ours, some 
new Presidential cuff links. They are completely non- 
partisan. They don’t have my name on them, and there 
is no party label. [Laughter] All it has is the seal of the 
President of the United States. It is in living color, and 
so for the men you have the Presidential cuff links, and, 
since ladies do not wear cuffs—although I have seen that 
some of them now are wearing them—but since you do 
not have them, we have for the ladies a seal in a pin. We 
have cuff links and a pin for all of you here tonight, for 
those who are here with your wives. And for those whose 
wives could not come, we will give you one of these to 
take home to prove where you were. [Laughter] 

Now, if I could say a word about John Connally be- 
fore speaking just briefly with regard to my appreciation 
of your support and your friendship. 

I was thinking tonight as I read the morning news sum- 
mary of how much this country and this Administration 
owes to John Connally. A year ago, on August 15, as you 
know, we initiated a new economic policy. He was the 
architect of that policy. If you picked up your news- 
papers today you found that in that year since August 15 
we have seen this economy take off. take off in the right 
direction, and we have seen also inflation go down, infla- 
tion cut in half, real spendable earnings—and that is 
what really counts for 80 million American wage earn- 
ers—finally going up for the first time significantly in 5 
years. 

We have seen our gross national product move up. We 
have seen income for all Americans move up. We have 
seen this economy strong and vibrant and moving in the 
direction of becoming less affected by inflation than it has 
ever been in recent years. 

If you want to put it comparatively, when we look at 
all the great industrial nations of the world—and I have 
seen them all, visited them all, and know them all, whether 
it is Japan and the Far East or whether it is any of the 
countries of Western Europe—of all the free nations in 
the world, the United States today has the lowest rate 
of inflation. We have the most jobs at the highest real 
wages. We have more opportunity, more freedom than 
in any country in the world, and we have the fastest rate 
of growth—and John Connally deserves a great deal of 
the credit for that. 

Of course, he was the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
as the Secretary of the Treasury he also sat on the Na- 
tional Security Council. He spoke of decisions. He was 


there. He helped in giving his advice when those de- 
cisions were made. 


Some of you may have noted another piece of good 
news yesterday. For the first time since 1965, since the 
long and very difficult war in Vietnam began, no Amer- 
ican was killed in action in Vietnam. But what is more 
important is that that has been accomplished—the with- 
drawal of over half a million Americans and the reduc- 
tion of our casualties—it has been accomplished without 
staining the honor of the United States of America. 

And over this year—it was more than a year that 
John Connally was in the position as Secretary of the 
Treasury and served on the National Security Council— 
we had some hard decisions. I will never forget, however, 
his participation in one of the most difficult ones—May 8 
this year, just before the Soviet summit. 

In order to stop the Communist invasion of South 
Vietnam, it was necessary to do something and do it 
effectively. I decided that we had to mine the harbors 
of Haiphong and bomb military installations in North 
Vietnam. There was much disagreement within the Ad- 
ministration, honest disagreement. Some wavered. But 
John Connally was like a rock. He is the kind of man 
that you really wanted in such a crisis. 

So after all that you know about him, just let me say 
that this country has been fortunate to have had him in 
its service in many capacities. I have been fortunate to 
have had him as an adviser in this Administration, and 
certainly, as we look to the future, this is a man who is 
destined for great service to his Nation in the years 
ahead. 

I come now to this organization. It is called “Demo- 
crats for Nixon.” I think it should have another name. 
Tonight I would like to talk to you in terms of not 
“Democrats for Nixon,” which puts it in highly per- 
sonal terms, but I would like to talk to you in terms of 
“Democrats for America,” which really puts is where it 
belongs. 

What I say now will deal therefore not with partisan- 
ship and not with personal matters—those really do not 
belong in a great Presidential campaign. In this par- 
ticular instance, the only matters that we should con- 
sider are what is best for America, because when an 
individual, be he a man or a woman, has been proud 
to be a member of one of the two great political parties 
for many, many years, when, as has been the case with 
most of the people here, of individuals who have always 
supported the candidates of their party for local office, 
for State office, for national office, and for the Pres- 
idency, when individuals then decide in a critical elec- 
tion year that they are going to support a candidate 
of the other party, it cannot be simply on personal terms, 
it cannot be simply on selfish terms, it must be on terms 
of whether America’s interest requires it. 
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That is the basis on which I speak to you, you my 
friends, the Democrats for Nixon. I would like to call you 
“Democrats for America” tonight. 

As I see America in these next few years, I see a time 
of enormous challenge and of enormous opportunity. John 
Connally has spoken of what has happened around the 
world. One of the great difficulties an individual has 
when he lives through great events is that he really doesn’t 
realize how much is happening, how much the world is 
changing. And only when the history books are written, 
10 years, 15 years, 20 years later, does he look back and 
realize, “I was there, I helped to make it happen.” 

Tonight I say to all of you here gathered in Texas that 
we have witnessed in these past few months, and particu- 
larly over this past year, and we are witnessing and are 
going to witness over these next 3 to 4 years, very great 
changes in the world and changes in America. 

What is important for us is to help to make those 
changes move in the right direction, make them move 
in the direction of peace for America, make them move in 
the direction of freedom for America and peace and 
freedom for all peoples in the world, wherever they can 
have it. That is our responsibility. 

You are all aware—several of you as you came through 
the receiving line mentioned that you were aware—of the 
trips that had occurred this past year to Peking and to 
Moscow. I should point out that they are only a begin- 
ning. I should point out that we have begun a new 
relationship with the People’s Republic of China, which 
controls one-fourth of all the people in this world. 

But having begun it, now the real challenge begins. 
How does it develop? How does it develop in a way that 
it will be to the advantage of the United States and to the 
advantage of the Chinese people? This is the question. 
How does it develop in a way that it will contribute to 
peace in the Pacific, rather than unrest in the Pacific? 
This is the question. 

And so we look at the Soviet Union and we see some 
striking things that have happened. We see an arms 
control agreement. We see agreements developing in the 
field of trade and the environment and health and many, 
many other areas—in cooperation in space, for example. 
But again I point out, they are simply a beginning, be- 
cause in the field of arms control, for example, all that we 
have done is simply to provide for the limitation of arms 
in certain areas, defensive nuclear weapons and certain 
classes of offensive weapons. 

In the future, in the next few months, over the next 
few years, we will move on to new negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, between these two great super powers. 
Those negotiations will not be easy. They will not de- 
pend simply on personal friendship, although there will 
be and might be personal friendship between the leaders 
of the two great powers. They will not depend on simply 
good will, although we hope there may be good will, but 
they will depend upon how each of the great nations con- 


sults its own interests and defends those interests in such 
negotiations. 

I know, because I have been through it. And as I look 
at that challenge in the future, I realize, and I want all 
of you to realize, all of the American people to realize, 
that what we must do is, of course, to negotiate with those 
who might be our adversaries, but to negotiate in a way 
that builds a lasting peace, negotiate in a way that does 
not weaken the United States of America in its role of 
being the major free world country that can keep the 
peace and defend freedom around the world. 

Let me put it quite bluntly. The military strength of 
the United States, the economic strength of the United 
States, and, even more important, the moral strength, 
the unity, the character of the United States will deter- 
mine whether peace and freedom survive in this last 
part of this century. And it is the responsibility of all Amer- 
icans, whether they be Democrats or Republicans, to see 
to it that the United States remains strong in all these 
areas, strong not for the purpose of being simply stronger 
than somebody else—there is no jingoism in this—but 
strong because in the whole free world today there is no 
one else, no one else that can do the job. 

In the Pacific there is no other power that has the 
strength or the potential. In Europe there is no other free 
world power that has that potential. And that is why one 
of the planks in my campaign program, one of the things 
I have fought for in the past, that I will fight for in the 
future is this: 

I believe, of course, that we should always do every- 
thing that we can to see that the burden of expenditures 
for the American people is as low as possible. I believe, 
of course, that we should see to it that in the field of 
military expenditures that we should not spend more than 
is necessary. But I also believe that it is vital and essen- 
tial to the survival of the United States, to the survival 
of. peace and freedom in the world, that we reject the 
arguments of those who say that we should cut our de- 
fenses so that we become the second strongest nation in 
the world. 

So a strong national defense is the beginning. We will 
negotiate reduction in arms, but you cannot negotiate 
from a position of weakness. It is very simple, and this is 
a point, of course, that we are all quite aware of. 

We come now to the question of our economic strength. 
Without that we couldn’t, of course, have the military 
strength that we need. And as far as our economic 
strength is concerned, we have to realize where it comes 
from. What has made America the economic wonder of 
the world is not what government did for people, but 
what people did for themselves, and that is the way we 
have to build this country in the future. 

And that is why, even though it might be politically, 
shall we say, somewhat appealing in some quarters to 
call for a redistribution of income, to see that those who 
do not work are rewarded more than those who do, I say 
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that it is vital for us to remember that in this country, 
what brought us where we are is the fact that we have 
always recognized that an individual who works will re- 
ceive what he is entitled to, that his government will not 
take more than is necessary. But above everything else, 
we must always remember that once any government goes 
to the point that its taxes become so high that an indi- 
vidual is working more for the government than he is 
working for himself, then we have gone too far. We must 
not go that far in the United States. 

I spoke about character. I am going to use an example, 
perhaps an example right here from this State of Texas 
to prove it. 

As some of you know, I stopped in Laredo earlier today, 
and then we paid a visit to a little high school, the Rio 
Grande High School in the valley between here and 
Laredo. Many of those from the national press who 
were following us probably wondered, why Rio Grande 
High School? 

It is a very small high school, only a thousand students. 
It is in a district which is so hopelessly Democratic that 
they don’t even have a Republican running for Congress 
this year. [Laughter] It is a district, incidentally, in 
which 80 percent of those who live in it are of Mexican 
background, and generally speaking, Republican candi- 
dates, except for John Connally, have not done very well 
in that particular district. [Laughter] 

So the question is, why? Why stop at Rio Grande? Let 
me tell you why. Because Rio Grande, that little high 
school and its students, had a message for me and a mes- 
sage for America in April of 1971. 

There are literally thousands of classes from high schools 
who come to Washington in the spring. It is a wonderful 
thing to do. And they see the cherry blossoms and they 
go to the Capitol and they have tours of the White House 
and they call on their Congressmen and the Senators and 
the rest. 

Of course, the President of the United States can see 
very, very few of them, because his schedule will not per- 
mit. One day I got a call from Senator Tower. He told 
me about a group from Rio Grande High School. He said 
they were going to be down there and he understood they 
might even have an opportunity to visit the Rose Garden. 

I said, “Well, Tohn, how can I make an exception and 
see this group and not some others?” Then he told me 
about it. This is the story. 

This is a poor district. As a matter of fact, some de- 
scribe it in terms of income as the poorest district in Texas. 
It may not be. It is irrelevant. It at least is not a rich dis- 
trict. But as far as the students from that district are con- 
cerned, they were the greatest. Let me tell you what 
happened : 

They wanted to come to Washington. They didn’t run 
around to the rich businessmen and say, “Look, will you 
pay our way?” They didn’t go to some foundation and say, 
“Look, will you put up the money for us?” They decided 
to earn their way, and for a year they washed cars, they 


did babysitting, they did all sorts of what are called 
menial chores in order to earn the money so that they 
could come to Washington. As a matter of fact, they even 
went into business. They made tamales and then they went 
house to house and sold those gond Texas tamales for 50 
cents apiece and they kept building up the kitty so that 
they could go. 

Then, finally, on April 21, 1971, they stood in the Rose 
Garden on a beautiful spring day, proud because they 
had earned their way, and I stepped out and talked to 
them for a few minutes, and as I talked to them and 
I looked at them, young, idealistic, from working families 
for the most part, I realized they had the stuff that made 
this country great from several different standpoints. 

I mentioned the fact that most of them were of Mex- 
ican background. You know, I often hear people say, 
“That fellow is a Mexican or this one is an Italian or 
this one may be a Jew or this one may be a Catholic or 
this one may be a Pole or this one may be a German.” 
Let me tell you my attitude. They may have that kind of 
background, but to me every one of them is an American 
first, last, and always. 

As I came back into the White House that dav. one of 
the members of my staff said. “Isn’t it a shame that those 
poor kids had to work all year in order to make that trin? 
Why couldn’t one of those rich. Texas oilmen put up the 
money so that they could come? Why didn’t some foun- 
dation do it so that they could have had an easier time? 
Wouldn’t it have been better?” And my answer was, 
“Not at all.” Because they told us something about the 
strength of America. They wanted to earn their way. 
They didn’t want something for nothing, and that is the 
kind of spirit we need in America if we are going to meet 
the challenges that face America today. 

When we think of Texas, we think of a State that is 
primarily Protestant, with a rather heavy Mexican popu- 
lation. Did you know that within 50 miles of where you 
sit tonight there is a German settlement, there is a Polish 
settlement, there is one that was founded by a Jewish 
group, there is another that is Czechoslovakian. Of course 
there are some that are Mexican and some of other groups. 
In fact, 26 different nationalities are represented within 
100 miles of where we sit. That is Texas. 

What is America? I have traveled, along with my wife, 
to most of the countries of the world, over 80, and when 
you really think of America, America is a great country 
because all of the nations of the world are right here, and 
we have taken the diversity, the qualifications, the charac- 
ter, the richness of all and have molded them into a great 
people. 

What we must remember as we build America for the 
future is how we became what we did. And what we must 
rememher is that those who came to these shores, and then 
those who, after they came to the eastern shore, moved 
across these prairies into Texas, and then across the 
mountains into California, they were strong people, they 
were good people, they had character. Let’s not destroy 
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the character of the American people today. Let’s keep it 
strong. 

I said to you at the outset that instead of calling this 
organization “Democrats for Nixon,” call it “Democrats 
for America.”’ In 1947, I recall one of the first votes I 
cast as a freshman Congressman. At that time, as you 
remember, the Republicans had won the Congress in the 
elections of 1946. President Truman was in the White 
House. There was a threat to Greece and Turkey from 
the Communists. President Truman came before the Con- 
gress and asked for the enactment of the Greek-Turkish 
aid program. 

It seems so long ago, but anyone who writes the history 
of those times will realize how tremendously important 
drawing that line at that time was, not simply in saving 
Greece and Turkey, but in also saving the rest of free 
Europe from what could have been an eventual Commu- 
nist envelopment. 

It was a hard vote for those of us who were Republi- 
cans. There was a Democratic President. We had just won 
the House of Representatives. There were great partisan 
appeals to us to vote the party and not vote the country. 
I looked at the vote as it occurred and— it is recorded in 
the Congressional Record—just a few days ago. I saw 
the names of those who voted in the affirmative, voted 
with President Truman. There was a young Congressman 
from Texas who later became President of the United 
States, Lyndon Johnson. He was 40 years of age then. 
There was a young Congressman, a freshman Congress- 
man from Massachusetts who later became President of 
the United States, John Kennedy. He was 31 years of 
age. And I am proud to say there was a young Congress- 
man from California, who was 34 years of age, who later 
became President of the United States—but all put Amer- 
ica above their party. 

And I simply want to say to you tonight, speaking not 
in partisan terms, not in personal terms, but speaking 
of this country that we all love so much, that I am very 
proud to have the support of leaders of the Democratic 
Party from across this country. I know the risk that you 
have taken. I know the heat that you are taking. But I 
can only assure you that if we prevail in this election, I am 
going to do everything I possibly can to make your votes 
and your support look good for America. 

Thank you. 

Note: The President spoke at approximately 9:40 p.m., c.d.t., at 
the dinner hosted by former Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. 
John B. Connally at their home, the Picosa Ranch, at Floresville, 


Tex. Mr. Connally’s introductory remarks were also included in the 
White House press release. 


Economic Statistics 
Statement by the President. September 23, 1972 


The latest economic statistics, issued yesterday in Wash- 
ington, confirm the steady expansion in the purchasing 


power of the Nation’s workers—and Texans are sharing 
fully in this healthy prosperity trend. 

This is greatly pleasing to me—it shows we definitely are 
on the right track with our economic policies. 

In the year our new economic policy has been in effect, 
the real spendable weekly earnings of the average produc- 
tion worker have increased by more than 4 percent—even 
after price increases and Federal taxes have been ac- 
counted for. 

For such a worker, that means his purchasing power has 
gained more than $200 in the past year—the equivalent 
of two extra weekly paychecks. 

The plain fact is that American workers have scored 
greater increases in spendable income in the past year than 
at any time in the past 8 years. 

The price statistics kept for Dallas, for example, as part 
of the nationwide cost of living calculation, indicate that 
Texans are sharing fully in this mounting purchasing 
power prosperity. 

In Dallas, as in the Nation, the latest consumer price 
statistics show that the 1969 rate of inflation has been cut 
by more than half. 

Inflation was running at a cruel 6.4 percent in Dallas 
in 1969, while the nationwide rate was 6.1 percent. The 
rise in prices has been reduced in the past year to 2.3 per- 
cent in Dallas and to 2.9 percent nationally. 

These statistics remind us what it was like when this Ad- 
ministration first took office. It then was necessary for the 
average U.S. worker to get a raise of more than 6 percent 
just to stay even in purchasing power—any smaller in- 
crease meant his family actually fell behind on the infla- 
tion treadmill of the late 1960s. 

We have made solid progress in the battle against in- 
flation, but that battle is not yet won. We are determined 
to cut the rate of inflation even more than we have, in 
Texas and in the Nation. 


NOTE: The statement was released at San Antonio, Tex. 


Young Labor for Nixon 


The President’s Remarks to Members of the Group in the 
East Room at the White House. September 23, 1972 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am very delighted to welcome 
you here in the East Room of the White House. I want 
you to know that after I speak to you briefly that some 
refreshments are available. It is a little early, but they will 
be very nice. [Laughter] A little coffee, and the best hors 
d’oeuvres you can possibly imagine, and all of you are 
young, so eat them up that we won’t have to eat them 
tomorrow. [Laughter] 

I was under the impression that this was “Young Labor 
for the President,” or “Young Labor for Nixon,” and as I 
went along, you know, people were reaching out handing 
me things. This is an interesting thing. I guess that is the 
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hardhat vote, so I will put that in there. [Laughter] And 
some fellow gave me a cigar and since it said “Young 
Labor for the President,” I said, “Your daughter?” He 
said, “No, my granddaughter.”’ So we have one that is a 
little older. 

Then one little boy—here he is right here in front— 
shook hands with me and I said. “Well, you are not old 
enough, are you?” And he said, “Oh, not to vote, but old 
enough to work.” [Laughter] There is a little girl over 
there. 

Let me say in speaking to you, I know that you have 
had a very heart-warming announcement today. I am 
most grateful for that supnort. I know, too, that you have 
come from most of the States in this eastern seaboard. I 
know, too, that giving up a Saturday, when you have been 
doing a lot of work all week, is somewhat of a sacrifice to 
come here, and we want you to feel very much at home. I 
want you to remember this visit as one that was worth 
coming to, worth coming here. 

I would like to speak to you in terms of what this elec- 
tion is about, not in partisan terms of Democrats versus 
Republicans, or one individual against another, but in 
terms that I was trying to describe last night in speaking 
to a group in Texas. There were leaders from all over the 
country of an organization called “Democrats for Nixon.” 
And when I addressed them, I said, of course, in a per- 
sonal sense I liked the name of the organization, but I said, 
on the other hand, in a larger sense I would prefer another 
name. Rather than saying “Democrats for Nixon,” why 
not “Democrats for America.” That is what it is really all 
about. 

I would like for you to think in those terms. You have 
the wonderful asset of being young. You have all those 
great years ahead of you, and they will be good years, I am 
sure, better years than any generation in our history. We 
are all working for that. 

But being young, and looking ahead, you think of your 
country and America, and whatever your party, whatever 
your background, whatever you are doing, whatever job 
you have, you want this country to be better, you want it 
to play the role that it should play in making a better 
world, and that is what I have been trying to work for. 
That is what every President tries to work for, be he a 
Democrat or Republican. 

So, in telling you why I think many of you are here, 
let me say that I believe one of the reasons is that you 
believe that America needs to be strong, strong not simply 
in the sense of being bigger than somebody else, and want- 
ing to put somebody else down, but strong because we 
know that a strong America is the world’s best guarantee 
of peace and freedom. That is why we have to be for 
a strong America. 

During the past 4 years I have had to make some rather 
difficult decisions with regard to national defense, deci- 
sions with regard to whether we went through with this 
weapon system or that one that I thought was necessary in 
order for the United States not to become the second 


strongest nation in the world. Some of those votes were 
very close, and always, of course, I sought support from 
all areas of our country, from businessmen, from people in 
organized labor and people in unorganized labor, working 
men and women, others throughout the country. 

Also, I have made some very hard decisions in the con- 
duct of foreign policy. One of the hardest was the one I 
made on May 8, when a massive Communist invasion 
took place of South Vietnam, where the Communists 
moved into the South, and where, in order to protect the 
50,000 Americans that were there and in order to prevent 
the Communist imposition of a government on the people 
of South Vietnam, I ordered the mining of the harbors of 
Haiphong and the bombing of military targets in North 
Vietnam. 

Many thought that was not the thing to do. That was 
their opinion. They had a right to it. I was criticized quite 
roundly for it. Many thought that it would jeopardize the 
summit that was scheduled in just 3 weeks with the Soviet 
Union, but I had to do what I felt was right for America, 
right for the cause of peace, right for our servicemen. 

Under the circumstances, I made that decision. I think 
you should know this: Polls were taken at that time of all 
segments of our society. Polls were also taken at the time 
we had some of those close decisions with regard to 
whether America would remain strong enough militarily 
to keep its position of being second to none in the world, 
or whether we should become weak. 

You will be interested to know that the strongest sup- 
port of the President in those two areas came from the 
working men and women of America. That is where the 
strength was. 

That isn’t because working men and women are for 
war, it is because they are for peace. It is because they 
are for freedom. It is because also they are very prac- 
tical. They know that the only way that we are going to 
keep peace and we are going to keep freedom is for the 
United States of America—that has no designs on any 
other country, that doesn’t want to conquer any other 
country, that has fought four wars in this century without 
asking for an acre of territory or any concession from any 
other country, fought to defend freedom and not to de- 
stroy it—-they know that for the United States to have 
that strength is the world’s best guarantee in the future for 
peace. 

If we don’t have it, we leave a vacuum. Because, as 
we look at the free nations of Europe, as we look at the 
only nation in Asia that could develop that strength, 
Japan, not one of them now can do it. And so, it is all 
right here. If the United States backs down, if we turn 
inward, if we turn away from responsibility, if we allow 
this country to become second to any country in the world 
in terms of arms strength, it means that the chances for 
this 9-year-old to grow up in a period of peace and free- 
dom are much less than they would otherwise be. 

I simply want you to know that I am grateful for the 
support that I have had from you, from 80 million wage 
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earners in this country, who saw that and saw it more 
clearly than some people in business, some people in the 
professions, some people in the media, some people in the 
universities—not all, but some. You saw it, because you 
helped to build America. You believed deeply in America 
and you know that strength in the hand of America is 
not a bad thing. It is a good thing. It is a necessary thing. 

The other point I want to make with regard to what 
I would call “Young Labor for America” is this: You 
want good jobs, good jobs for yourselves and better jobs 
for your children. You want good jobs and opportunity for 
yourselves, a chance to go up as far as your talents will 
take you. an opportunity for everybody in this country, 
whatever his background, whatever his color, whatever 
his religion, whatever his national origin. We all want 
that. 

You also want your country to be one that can be 
generous, generous to those who can’t help themselves, 
generous to the poor, generous to the old, generous to 
others who, because of some physical disability, cannot 
work as you are able to work, and let me say sometimes 
we are bored with our jobs and sometimes I am sure we 
think, gee. why do I have to work. Just let me say, to be 
able to work, to be able to take care of yourself, the dignity 
of work is something we all ought to appreciate in this 
country of ours. And every job is a good job if it puts bread 
on the table and provides housing and clothing for a man’s 
children, or for a woman’s, for that matter. We all must 
remember that this is something that we must respect. 

Some of us do one thing, some do another, but all help 
to build America. And it is because you represent that 
strength that has built America from the time of its be- 
ginning that you are here, I believe, today. 

We believe in helping those who can’t help them- 
selves. But just let me make one thing very, very clear. 
It seems to me that a man or a woman should work for 
what he gets and get what he works for. It seems to me, 
too, that it is wrong for anyone who works to get less 
than someone who may be on welfare. 

That does not mean that we do not want to help those 
who have to be on welfare. We should, and we can be 
thankful that in this country we do take care of those 
who cannot help themselves. But do you realize—I am 
sure all of you do—that those who cannot help them- 
selves, those who have to have government assistance, 
could only get it if other people worked. That is where 
you get the taxes. That is where this government gets the 
money. They talk about what the government is going 
to do. We have no money. You produce it, and I say that 
we in government owe an obligation to the working men 
and women in America to see that your money is not 
wasted, to see to it that it goes for good causes and not 
for wasteful causes. 

There is one last point that I would like to leave with 
you, without going into any detail with regard to the 
future, as far as our foreign policy and the rest is con- 


cerned. We are coming to the end of a very long and very 
difficult war. It has been one that has divided Americans, 
It is one, however, which we are ending and ending ina 
way without staining the honor of the United States of 
America. It is one in which 17 million people of South 
Vietnam will not have a Communist government imposed 
upon them against their will, in which they have devel- 
oped the strength to defend themselves with our help as 
they have been defending themselves, particularly on the 
ground, in these past months. 

And sometimes when we hear about good news and bad 
news, I think one of the best pieces of news that I have 
seen in the almost 4 years I have been here, was that for 
the first time since 1965, not one American was killed in 
action this last week. 

So, I want that war to end, just as President Tohnson 
wanted to end it before me. I want it to end. I want it to 
end in a way that it will discourage others who might en- 
gage in that kind of aggression, but beyond that, I want 
America to help to build a new world. 

That is what my trip to the People’s Republic of China 
is about. You can’t have peace in the world and have 
one-fourth of all the people of the world—and one-fourth 
of the people of the world live on the Mainland of 
China—you can’t have them without any communication 
with the United States of America. 

So, we have opened that line of communication. Oh, 
our philosophies are very different, and we are going to 
have our differences, but there is now a better chance 
that they will be settled peacefully, without war. 

That is why we have started these historic communi- 
cations with the Soviet Union in arms control, in the 
environment, cooperating in programs in health, space, 
and others, not because we don’t recognize that they have 
a very different philosophy than we have, but because 
we realize that if we are going to have a world of peace, 
it is essential that the United States and the Soviet Union 
negotiate rather than confront and eventually break out 
into a war that could well be the last one. 

That is why, looking to the future, because all we have 
had is a beginning, what I am really asking for in this 
election campaign is a chance to continue, a chance to 
continue to build a structure of peace in the world, so 
that this young man and that little girl that was sitting 
on her father’s shoulders a moment ago—so that they can 
grow up in an open world where they can go to China, 
they can go to Russia, where they can learn to know the 
Chinese people and the Russian people and all the peoples 
of the world, Africa and Asia, where at last in this last 
fourth of the 20th century, there will be no war any place 
in the world. 

That is what I want. That is what I want for the world, 
that is what I want for America, that is what you want. 
And I want an America in which we continue to have, 
as we have today, the best jobs, at the highest real wages, 
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with the greatest opportunity and the most freedom of 
any country in the world. 

Oh, there is lots more to be done. There are inequities 
in our system. But what is great about America is that we 
can change what is wrong and change it peacefully. And 
that is another reason you are here, because you believe 
in our system, you are working through it, rather than 
attempting to destroy it from the outside. 

In that connection, I mentioned a moment ago that 
this had been a long and a very difficult war. I know that 
one of the subjects that has been discussed in your group, 
as well as in many others in this country, is that of the 
question of amnesty for those who chose to desert America 
rather than to serve it. 

When you think of it in solely human terms, in personal 
terms, I know that there might be a tendency to say, 
“Why not? Once the war is over, why not? From a 
personal standpoint, let’s forget it, let them come back.” 

Let me tell you my view. Let me tell you in terms of 
another President, Abraham Lincoln—he was a strong 
President. He was a very great President. He was a very 
kind man. But he was a man who knew that you had to 
have discipline. He was a man who knew that if the 
United States was going to be able to be first, be unified, 
and then to continue to have people that would serve in 
the armed forces, there had to be penalties for those who 
refused to serve. 

And there is a story told in Sandburg’s Lincoln. One 
day in 1863, Abraham Lincoln was in the upstairs office— 
the office was then there, they didn’t have the East Wing 
or the West Wing at that point—and a messenger brought 
in a note from a man who was standing outside at the 
gate. He was one who had deserted and gone to Canada. 
He had stayed there for a year or so, and the message 
came in and he asked the President for amnesty, for the 
right to come back. 

And President Lincoln, who was a very kind man, but 
also a very strong man, and one who knew what was right 
and what was just, wrote on that little note these words, as 
I recall it. He said, “He may return, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who served. Some of them 
lost their lives, and this man who went to Canada and who 
has come back, he shall stay in prison until he has served 
the number of days he was out of this country before we 
give him amnesty.” 

At first blush that would seem harsh, but on the other 
hand, what we must realize, that as we think of the hun- 
dreds of thousands—yes, 21% million Americans who 
served their country in Vietnam—I am sure most of them 
didn’t want to go, didn’t want to leave their families, didn’t 
want to take all that risk, and some of them did lose their 
lives, but they chose to serve. A few didn’t, and under the 
circumstances, under the rules, it is essential that those 





who serve get the respect that they deserve and those who 
chose to desert must pay the penalty that they have earned. 
That, very simply, is the position that I take on this issue. 

Now. one last point. When I was vour age. or perhaps a 
little younger—let’s see, 1932 to 1939—in those years, I 
was in high school, later went on to college, then to law 
school, finished law school, and incidentally, worked all 
the way through. But in any event, during those periods 
this country was in a great depression. Many people had 
lost confidence in the country and I remember sometimes 
in our bull sessions we used to say, “Gee, maybe there is a 
better place to go. I wonder how it is in Latin America. I 
wonder how it is in Europe, or some place else.” 

Of course none of us then could afford to go and find 
out. We just had to keep working, because there weren’t 
that many jobs. Fortunately, the situation has changed 
considerably. But let me tell you this: You are young. You 
have most of your lives ahead. And you hear many things 
that are wrong about this country, and there are some. But 
let me tell you, I have been to over 80 countries in this 
world. I have been to Communist countries. I have been to 
socialist countries. I have been to the great free countries 
of Europe and of Asia and of Latin America and of Africa. 
I have enjoyed every visit. I have respected all of the 
people of the countries that I have met. But every time I 
come back to America, this is what I know: Anybody who 
lives in America, who is young in America at this time, is 
the most fortunate young man or woman in the world. 
This is the place. 

So let’s help make this a better country, a country of 
better jobs, of more opportunity, of better retirement for 
all of us when we do retire, more generosity for those who 
cannot help themselves, but above all, let’s remember, 
Americans can be proud of the fact that their country, as 
we near our 200th birthday, is the strongest nation of the 
world. We can be proud of the fact that our strength ac- 
cording to all of the leaders of the world that I have met, 
when you talk to them, really face to face, know that that 
strength will never be used for the purpose of destroying 
their freedom or their peace. 

Let us remember that the strength of America, its mili- 
tary strength, its economic strength, its moral strength 
which you represent here today, that that is not only good 
for us, but it is good for the world. Let’s be proud to be 
Americans and let me say, I am mighty proud to have 
“Young Labor for America” here today. 

Just let me say, when anybody asks you what it is all 
about, when they ask you what politics is about, whether 
you are in it as a vocation or whether you are in it as an 
avocation, working for the candidate of your choice, here 
itis: It is their future, let’s make it the best. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:25 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. 
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Disaster Assistance for Minnesota 


Announcement of Amendment of Disaster Declaration 
To Include Additional Storms and Flooding. 
September 23, 1972 


The President today amended his major disaster decla- 
ration of August 25, 1972, for Minnesota to include the 
severe storms and flooding which occurred on September 
20, 1972. The President acted at the request of Gov. 
Wendell R. Anderson. 

Today’s action by the President extends Federal dis- 
aster assistance to those individuals and public entities 
suffering damage from the additional severe storms and 
flooding. 

Mr. Robert E. Connor, Regional Director of the Pres- 
ident’s Office of Emergency Preparedness, Region 5, Chi- 
cago, Ill., is coordinating the Federal response and ad- 
ministering the President’s funds allocated to this disaster. 


National Microfilm Week 
Proclamation 4158. September 23, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

The development of microfilm technology has revolu- 
tionized the collection, retrieval, and dissemination of in- 
formation, and the preservation and use of records. The 
industry which fostered that technology has brought great 
advances in efficiency and accuracy to the records of busi- 
ness, government, academic and cultural institutions, and 
other users. 


Today, microfilm serves as an economical and efficient 
tool for banks, stores and other businesses, hospitals, 
schools, and libraries. It enables scholars and other re- 
searchers to expand their explorations into documentary 
sources without a commensurate increase in travel and 
other costs. 

And it is invaluable to the Government, the largest sin- 
gle user of microfilm. For example, by maintaining social 
security records in microfilm, the Federal Government can 
keep such records up-to-date and readily accessible for 
fast and efficient service to our citizens. Through the use 
of microfilm, the National Archives and the Library of 
Congress can make documentary information available 
for research while, at the same time, they preserve original 
source materials which would deteriorate through heavy 
use. 

Acknowledging the important contributions made by 
microfilm in the day-to-day life of America and the ac- 
complishments of the microfilm industry, the Congress, 
by House Joint Resolution 1193, has requested the Presi- 
dent to designate the week which begins on September 24, 
1972, as National Microfilm Week. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim the week 
beginning September 24, 1972, as National Microfilm 
Week: and I invite the Governors of the States and mayors 
or other appropriate local government officials to issue 
similar proclamations. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-third day of September, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred ninety-seventh. 


RicHARD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 12:44 p.m, 
September 25, 1972] 





INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The President’s Remarks at the Opening Session of the Annual Meeting of the 
Boards of Governors. September 25, 1972 


Mr. Secretary, distinguished guests, Governors, ladies and gentlemen: 

I have had the privilege of visiting most of the 124 countries repre- 
sented here in this distinguished audience, and on this occasion I would 
like to extend my welcome to you, my best wishes to the heads of govern- 
ment that I have also had the privilege to meet, and particularly the 
best wishes of the American people to all of the people of the many 
countries represented at this gathering.’ 

It is customary in addressing such a significant international gather- 
ing to say that we are participating in a great moment of history. Great 
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moments in history are easy to perceive. The headlines blaze and the 
world is riveted at television screens as world leaders meet. But great 
movements in history are much harder to perceive, and particularly 
while we are living through them. The action is slower, it is less dramatic, 
it is infinitely more complex as changing circumstances and the new needs 
of people alter the behavior of nations. 

I am convinced, on the basis of the evidence of the past year, that 
we are not only particinating today in a great moment in history but that 
we are witnessing and helping to create a profound movement in history. 

That movement is away from the resolution of potential conflict by 
war, and toward its resolution through peaceful means. The experienced 
people gathered in this room are not so naive as to expect the smoothing 
out of all differences between peoples and between nations. We anticipate 
that the potential for conflict will exist as long as men and nations have 
different interests, different approaches, different ideals. 

Therefore, we must come to grips with the paradoxes of peace. 
As the danger of armed conflict between major powers is reduced, the 
potential for economic conflict increases. As the possibility of peace grows 
stronger, some of the original ties that first bound our postwar alliances 
together grow weaker. As nations around the world gain new economic 
strength. the points of commercial contact multiply along with the possi- 
bilities of disagreements. 

There is another irony that we should recognize on this occasion. 
With one exception. the nations gathered here whose domestic economies 
are growing so strongly today can trace much of their postwar growth ‘o 
the expansion of international trade. The one exception is the United 
States—the industrial nation with by far the smallest percentage of its 
gross national product in world trade. 

Why, then, is the United States—seemingly with the least at stake— 
in the forefront of those working for prompt and thoroughgoing reform 
of the international monetary system, with all that will mean for the 
expansion of trade now and in the future? 

One reason, of course, is our national self-interest. We want our 
working men and women, our business men and women, to have a 
fair chance to compete for their share of the exvanding trade between 
nations. A generation ago, at the end of World War II, we deliberately 
set out to help our former enemies as well as our weakened allies. so that 
they would inevitably gain the economic strength which would enable 
them to compete with us in world markets. And now we expect our 
trading partners to help bring about equal and fair competition. 

There is another reason, more far-reaching and fundamental, that 
motivates the United States in pressing for economic and monetary 
reform. 

Working together, we must set in place an economic structure that 
will help and not hinder the world’s historic movement toward peace. 

We must make certain that international commerce becomes a 
source of stability and harmony, rather than a cause of friction and 
animosity. 

Potential conflict must be channeled into cooperative competition. 
That is why the structure of the international monetary system and the 
future system of world trade are so central to our concerns today. The 
time has come for action across the entire front of international economic 
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problems. Recurring monetary crises such as we have experienced all 
too often in the past decade, unfair currency alignments and trading 
agreements which put the workers of one nation at a disadvantage with 
workers of another nation, great disparities in development that breed 
resentment, a monetary system that makes no provision for the realities 
of the present and the needs of the future—all these not only injure our 
economies; they also create political tensions that subvert the cause of 
peace. 

There must be a thoroughgoing reform of the world monetary system 
to clear the path for the healthy economic competition of the future. 

We must see monetary reform as one part of a total reform of inter- 
national economic affairs encompassing trade and investment opportunity 
for all. 

We must create a realistic code of economic conduct to guide our 
mutual relations—a code which allows governments freedom to pursue 
legitimate domestic objectives, but which also gives them good reason to 
abide by agreed principles of international behavior. 

Each nation must exercise the power of its example in the realistic 
and orderly conduct of internal economic affairs so that each nation 
exports its products and not its problems. 

We can all agree that the health of the world economy and the 
stability of the international economic system rests largely on the successful 
management of domestic economies. The United States recognizes the 
importance of a strong, non-inflationary domestic economy, both in 
meeting the needs of our own citizens and in contributing to a healthy 
world economy. We are firmly committed to reaching our goals in this 
country of strong growth, full employment, price stability. 

We are encouraged by the record of our current economic perform- 
ance. We are now experiencing one of the lowest rates of inflation, one 
of the highest rates of real economic growth, of any industrial nation. 

Recent gains in the productivity and the real income of American 
workers have been heartening. We intend to continue the policies that 
have produced those gains. 

We also recognize that over the longer term, domestic policies alone 
cannot solve international problems. Even if all countries achieved a very 
large measure of success in managing their own economies, strains and 
tensions could arise at points of contact with other economies. 

We cannot afford a system that almost every year presents a new 
invitation to a monetary crisis in the world. And that is why we face the 
need to develop procedures for prompt and orderly adjustment. 

It is very easy for me to use the term “prompt and orderly adjust- 
ment.” And many would say that that is a term that only concerns 
bankers and finance ministers and economists. But that phrase “prompt 
and orderly adjustment” in international monetary matters encompasses 
the real problems of working men and women, the fears and hopes of 
investors and managers of large and small businesses, and, consequently, 
it is the concern of the political leadership of every nation represented in 
this group today. No nation should be denied the opportunity to adjust, 
nor relieved of the obligation to adjust. 

In the negotiations ahead, there will be differences of opinion and 
approaches. You saw some of those differences at the Smithsonian not 
a year ago, even. I had the opportunity to see them at another level in 
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meetings with President Pompidou in the Azores, with Prime Minister 
Heath at Bermuda, with Chancellor Brandt in Florida, with Prime 
Minister Sato in California, and I know how intricate, how difficult the 
problems are that you will be considering at these meetings. Immediate 
interests inevitably will seem to be in conflict, and there will be times 
when impasses develop that may seem impossible to resolve. 

But the world has had some experience recently with long, hard 
negotiations, and I refer in another field to a long, hard negotiation—the 
strategic arms limitation agreements signed by the Soviet Union and the 
United States early this summer. 

Now, that was bilateral negotiation. It involved just two nations, not 
124. But its complexity, when those negotiations began 3 years or so ago, 
seemed almost infinite; the obstacles had been hardening for over 25 
years; the issue of national security for each nation was as sensitive a 
matter as can exist in negotiations between two powers. 

We came to an agreement in Moscow, nevertheless, because the 
issue that united us—seeking an end to the wasteful and dangerous arms 
race—was greater than the issues that divided us. 

We reached agreement because we realized that it was impossible 
for either side to negotiate an advantage over the other that would prevail. 
The only agreement worth making was one in which each side had a 
stake in keeping. 

Now, these two principles can guide us in building the monetary 
system of the future. 

We recognize that the issues that divide us are many and they are 
very serious and infinitely complex and difficult. But the impetus that 
will make this negotiation successful is the force that unites us all, all the 
124 nations represented here today: That is a common need to establish 
a sound and abiding foundation for commerce, leading to a better way 
of life for all the citizens of all the nations here and all the citizens of 
the world. 

That common need, let us call it the world interest, demands a new 
freedom of world trade, a new fairness in international economic conduct. 

It is a mark of our maturity that we now see that an unfair advantage 
gained in an agreement today only sabotages that agreement tomorrow. 

I well remember when I was a first-year law student, 32 years ago, 
what the professor of contracts said as he opened the course. He said, 
“A contract is only as good as the will of the parties to keep it.” 

The only system that can work is one that each nation has an active 
interest in making work. The need is self-evident. The will to reform the 
monetary system is here in this room and, in a proverb that has its 
counterpart in almost every language here, where there is a will there 
is a way. 

We are gathered to create a responsible monetary system, responsive 
to the need for stability and openness, and responsive to the need of each 
country to reflect its unique character. 

In this way we bring to bear one of the great lessons of federalism: 
that often the best way to enforce an agreed-upon discipline is to let each 
member take action to adhere to it in the way that is best suited to its 
local character, its stage of development, its economic structure. 

For its part, I can assure you, the United States will continue to 
rise to its world responsibilities, joining with other nations to create and 
participate in a modern world economic order. 
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We are secure enough in our independence to freely assert our 
interdependence. 

These are the principles that I profoundly believe should and will 
guide the United States in its international economic conduct now and 
in the years ahead. 

We shall press for a more equitable and a more open world of trade. 
We shall meet competition rather than run away from it. 

We shall be a stimulating trading partner, a straightforward 
bargainer. 

We shall not turn inward and isolationist. 

In turn we shall look to our friends for evidence of similar rejection 
of isolationism in economic and political affairs. 

Let us all resolve to look at the ledgers of international commerce 
today with new eyes—to see that there is no heroism in a temporary 
surplus nor villainy in a temporary deficit, but to see that progress is 
possible only in the framework of long-term equilibrium. In this regard 
we must take bold action toward a more equitable and a more open 
world trading order. 

Like every leader of the nations represented here, I want to see new 
jobs created all over the world, but I cannot condone the export of jobs 
out of the United States caused by any unfairness built into the world’s 
trading system. 

Let all nations in the more advanced stages of industrial development 
share the responsibility of helping those countries whose major develop- 
ment lies ahead, and let the great industrial nations, in offering that help, 
in providing it, forgo the temptation to use that help as an instrument of 
domination, discrimination, or rivalry. 

Far more is at stake here than the mechanics of commerce and 
finance. At stake is the chance to add genuine opportunity to the lives 
of people, hundreds of millions of people in all nations, the chance to 
add stability and security to the savings and earnings of hundreds of 
millions of people in all of our nations, the chance to add economic 
muscle to the sinews of peace. 

I have spoken this morning in general terms about how we can 
advance our economic interdependence. Later this week, Secretary Shultz 
will outline a number of proposals which represent the best thinking of 
my top economic advisers. I commend those proposals to you for your 
careful consideration. 

The word “economics,” traced to its Greek root, means “the law of 
the house.” 

This house we live in—this community of nations—needs far better 
laws to guide our future economic conduct. Every nation can prosper and 
benefit working within a modern world economic order that it has a stake 
in preserving. 

Now, very little of what is done in these negotiations will be widely 
understood in this country or in any of your countries as well. And very 
little of it will be generally appreciated. 

But history will record the vital nature of the challenge before us. 
I am confident that the men and the nations gathered here will seize the 
opportunity to create a monetary and trading system that will work for 
the coming generation—and will help to shape the years ahead into a 
generation of peace for all nations in the world. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:18 a.m. at the Sheraton Park Hotel in Washington, 
D.C, 
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Veterans Day 1972 
Proclamation 4159. September 25, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

As American troops return home from another distant 
conflict, and when, for the first time in this century, the 
hope is strong for a full generation of peace, it is particu- 
larly fitting that we should pay tribute to the veterans 
who have served our Nation’s flag with honor. 

No group has sacrificed more for the cause of peace and 
freedom than the men and women who have proudly 
worn the American uniform. In serving God and country, 
they have sought not glory for themselves, but peace and 
freedom for us all. As a Nation, we owe them an endur- 
ing debt. 

Each year we choore a special day to salute them—to 
pay homage to the millions of quiet, undemanding heroes 
who have served so that other generations might be spared 
war's anguish and destruction. 

Today, when their efforts are beginning to bear fruit, 
America should honor them with a very special salute. For 
they have expressed in their service much of what is finest 
in our Nation—courage, selflessness, discipline and devo- 
tion. These are qualities we will need as much to build a 
future at peace as we have needed in the past in time of 
war. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nrxon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call upon all Amer- 
icans to join in commemorating Monday, October 23, 
1972, as Veterans Day with suitable observances. I urge 
all Americans especially to honor the memory of those 
who have fallen in battle, those of our veterans who lie 
in hospital beds today, and the brave men held prisoner 
or missing in action in Southeast Asia, and all their fam- 
ilies and dependents. And let us also pledge to accord, 
not just on one day, but on each day, to the living veterans, 
especially the di-abled, the traditional respect for those 
who risked their lives that freedom might be preserved. 
Let all Americans give these veterans a helping hand in 
their readjustment to civilian life. 

Let us, as a people, give them our gratitude and our 
prayers. 

I direct the appropriate officials of Government to ar- 
range for the display of the flag of the United States on 
that day. And I request the officials of Federal, State and 
local governments, schools, civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions to give their enthusiastic support and leadership to 
appropriate public ceremonies throughout the Nation. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fifth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHARpD NIxon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:49 p.m., 
September 25, 1972] 


United States Ambassador to the 
Yemen Arab Republic 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William R. 
Crawford, Jr. September 25, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William R. Crawford, Jr., of Lafayette Hill, Pa., a 
Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be United States 
Ambassador to the Yemen Arab Renublic. Diplomatic 
relations were resumed on July 1, 1972. He is currently 
serving as Deputy Chief of Mission at Nicosia. 

Mr. Crawford was born on April 22, 1928, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He received a B.A. degree from Harvard in 
1948 and a M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1950. 

Mr. Crawford served from 1948-49 with the US. 
Navy. He was appointed an FSO-6 in 1951 and was as- 
signed to Jidda as Political and Petroleum Reporting Offi- 
cer. In 1954—55 he was stationed in Venice as a Consular 
Officer. He served as Desk Officer for the Arabian Penin- 
sula and later as Officer in Charge of Lebanon-Israel Af- 
fairs. From 1964 to 1967 he served in Rabat. He was 
assigned to Nicosia in July 1968. 

Mr. Crawford is fluent in French. He received the 
Meritorious Service Award in 1959 and the William A. 
Jump Award in 1963. He is married to the former Vir- 
ginia Lowry, and they have one daughter. 


United States Ambassador to Chad 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Edward W. 


Mulcahy. September 25, 1972 


The President announced today his intention to nomi- 
nate Edward W. Mulcahy to be United States Ambassa- 
dor to Chad. Since 1970 Mr. Mulcahy has served as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Lagos, Nigeria. In Fort Lamy, 
he will succeed Ambassador Terence A. Todman, who is 
now Ambassador to Guinea. 

Born in Malden, Mass., in June 15, 1921, Mr. Mul- 
cahy graduated from Tufts College in 1943 and received 
his M.A. degree in 1947 from Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy. 

Following 3 years in the Marine Corps, Mr. Mulcahy 
joined the Foreign Service in 1947 and served in Mom- 
basa, Kenya, first as Consular and Economic Officer and 
then as Principal Officer. In 1949-50 he was Consular 
Officer in Munich, Germany, and from 1950-52 he was 
Principal Officer in Asmara, Ethiopia. The next 4 years 
he spent in the Department of State, first in the Near East- 
ern and South Asian Office of Personnel, and later as Offi- 
cer in Charge of Trusteeship Affairs. After tours in Athens 
and Salisbury, he returned to the Department as Officer 
in Charge of Rhodesian and Nyasaland Affairs. He was 
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appointed Deputy Director of the Office of Eastern and 
South African Affairs in 1964, and was made Country 
Director for East Africa in 1966 He attended the Senior 
Seminar in Foreign Policy at the Foreign Service Institute 
from 1966-67. From 1967 to 1970, he served as Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Tunis, Tunisia. 

Mr. Mulcahy is married to the former Kathleen Lyon, 
and they have five children. The Mulcahys are residents 
of Claypool, Ariz. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Tonga 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Kenneth 
Franzheim II. September 25, 1972. 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Kenneth Franzheim II of Houston, Tex., as United 
States Ambassador to the Kingdom of Tonga. Mr. Franz- 
heim is now serving as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the USA to New Zealand, to Western 
Samoa, and to Fiji. He would serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambassador to the 
Kingdom of Tonga. 

Ambassador Franzheim attended Yale University (B.A. 
1948) and in 1943-44 was with the Army Air Force 
Training Program at Yale. He was born on September 12, 
1925. in New York City. 

He was engaged in various positions in oilfield work be- 
tween 1948-52. From 1952-53 he was with the Shell Oil 
Company, Gas Contract Department. He holds member- 
ships in the Houston Chamber of Commerce, Board of 
Directors of the Houston Symphony; and is a Rice Uni- 
versity Associate. 

Ambassador Franzheim is married to the former Bar- 
bara Lynn, and they have four daughters. 


Cabinet Committee To 
Combat Terrorism 


The President’s Memorandum to the Secretary of State 
on the Establishment of the Committee. 
September 25, 1972 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Subject: Action to Combat Terrorism 

Your report to me on the measures that are being 
taken to combat terrorism indicates that we are moving 
eflectively against the problem of thwarting acts of ter- 
rorism both here and abroad. The two committees you 


have set up to cope with this major problem are making 
commendable progress toward this end. 

Because of the great importance and urgency I attach 
to dealing with the worldwide problem of terrorism, which 
encompasses diplomatic, intelligence, and law enforce- 
ment functions, I am hereby establishing a Cabinet Com- 
mittee to Combat Terrorism. 

The Cabinet Committee will be chaired by the Secre- 
tary of State and will comprise 

The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of the Treasury 

The Secretary of Defense 

The Attorney General 

The Secretary of Transportation 

The United States Ambassador to the United Nations 

The Director of Central Intelligence 

The Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 

The Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs 

The Acting Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and such others as the Chairman may consider 
necessary. 

The Cabinet Committee will be supported by a Work- 
ing Group comprised of personally designated senior rep- 
resentatives of the members of the Committee, chaired by 
the designee of the Secretary of State. 

The Committee will consider the most effective means 
by which to prevent terrorism here and abroad, and it 
will also take the lead in establishing procedures to ensure 
that our government can take appropriate action in re- 
sponse to acts of terrorism swiftly and effectively. The 
Secretary of State will be in touch with other governments 
and international organizations toward this goal. 

Federal officers and Federal departments and agencies 
are to cooperate fully with the Cabinet Committee in 
carrying out its functions under this directive, and they 
shall comply with the policies, guidelines, standards, and 
procedures prescribed by the Cabinet Committee. 

More specifically, the Cabinet Committee shall: 

(1) Coordinate, among the government agencies, on- 
going activity for the prevention of terrorism. This will 
include such activities as the collection of intelligence 
worldwide and the physical protection of U.S. personnel 
and installations abroad and foreign diplomats, and 
diplomatic installations in the United States. 

(2) Evaluate all such programs and activities and 
where necessary recommend methods for their effective 
implementation. 

(3) Devise procedures for reacting swiftly and effec- 
tively to acts of terrorism that occur. 

(4) Make recommendations to the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget concerning proposed 
funding of such programs; and 

(5) Report to the President, from time to time, con- 
cerning the foregoing. 

RicHARD NIxoN 


note: For a statement by the President on terrorism, see page 1459 
of this issue, 
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Foreign Assistance and Foreign 
Military Sales 
Executive Order 11685. September 25, 1972 


AMENDING Executive Orper No. 10973, RELATING TO 
ADMINISTRATION OF ForREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED FUNCTIONS, AND Executive Orper No. 11501, 
RELATING TO ADMINISTRATION OF FoREIGN MILITARY 
SALES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 621 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended (22 
U.S.C. 2381), and section 301 of title 3 of the United 
States Code, and as President of the United States, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Part 1. ForeiGN ASSISTANCE 

Executive Order No. 10973 of November 3, 1961, as 
amended, is hereby amended as follows: 

1. Section 101 is amended by redesignating clause (5) 
as clause (6) and inserting after the comma at the end 
of clause (4) a new clause (5), as follows: 

“(5) section 8(d) of the Act of January 12, 1971 
(P.L. 91-672; 84 Stat. 2055) ,” 

2. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 102 are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The Agency shall be headed by an Administra- 
tor who shall be appointed pursuant to section 624(a) of 
the Act. 

“(c) The other officers provided for in section 624(a) 
of the Act shall also serve in the Agency.” 

3. Section 103 is revoked. 

4. Paragraph (a) of Section 201 is amended by in- 
serting “(except Chapter 4 thereof)” after “Part II”. 

5. Section 203 is amended as follows: 

(a) In paragraph (a), delete “506(a)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “505(a)”’. 

(b) In paragraph (b), delete “506(b)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “505(b)”. 

(c) Paragraph (c) and paragraph (d) are revoked. 

(d) A new paragraph (f) is added at the end of sec- 
tion 203 as follows: 

“(f) Those under section 514 of the Act.” 
6. Section 301 is amended as follows: 
(a) Paragraph (a) is amended to read as follows: 
(a) The functions conferred upon the President 
by subsections (a) (2) and (b) of section 514 of the 
Act and by the second sentence of section 612(a) of 
the Act.” 

(b) A new paragraph (c) is added at the end of sec- 
tion 301 as follows: 

“(c) In carrying out the functions under section 
514 of the Act delegated to him by this order, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall consult with the Sec- 
retary of State.” 

7. Section 401 is amended as follows: 

(a) In paragraph (a), delete “, and 634(a)” and 
insert “and” after “633(a),”. 


(b) In paragraph (c), delete the section numbers 
therein and insert in lieu thereof “202(b), 205, 303, 481, 
505(b) (4), 506(a), 604(a), 610, 614(c), 624(d)(7), 
632(b), and 634(c) of the Act.” 

(c) In subparagraph (d)(2), delete “506(b) (1), 
(2), and (3)” and insert in lieu thereof “505(b) (1), 
(2), and (3)”. 

(d) Subparagraph (d) (3) is revoked. 

(e) A new subparagraph (d)(5) shall be added at 
the end of paragraph (d) as follows: 

“(5) That under the second sentence of section 
654(c) with respect to the publication in the Federal 
Register of any finding or determination reserved 
to the President: Provided, that any officer to whom 
there is delegated the function of making any find- 
ing or determination within the purview of section 
654(a) is also authorized to reach the conclusion 
specified in the second sentence of section 654(c) 
in performance of the function delegated to him.” 

(f) Paragraph (g) is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) That under section 502 of the Foreign As- 
sistance and Related Programs Appropriation Act, 
1972 (86 Stat. 55), with respect to certification.” 

8. Section 601 is amended by inserting “, as amended,” 
after “Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.” 

9. Section 604 is amended by adding thereto a new 
subsection (f), as follows: 

“(f) In conformity with section 202(b) of the Act of 
February 7, 1972 (P.L. 92-226; 86 Stat. 27), refer- 
ences in this order to Part I of the Act shall be deemed 
to include also chapter 4 of Part II of the Act, and refer- 
ences in this order to Part II of the Act shall be deemed 
to exclude chapter 4 of Part II of the Act.” 

Part II. Foreign Miurrary SALES 

Section 1(i) of Executive Order No. 11501 of Decem- 
ber 22, 1969, is hereby amended by deleting “42(b)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ““42(c).” 

Ricwarp Nrxon 
The White House, 
September 25, 1972. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:18 p.m., 
September 25, 1972] 


Coal Mine Health and Safety 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Second Annual Report on the Health Program 
Under the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969. September 26, 1972 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to submit to you the second annual report 
on health matters covered by the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969, Public Law 91-173. 
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The report covers the implementation of the health 
program carried out by the National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The report provides a compen- 
dium of coal mine health research, medical examinations 
of coal miners, and other activities of 1971. 

It is encouraging to note that, in 1971, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare completed the first 
round of medical examinations of coal workers required 
in the act. Many of the X-rays taken in the examination 
have been completely processed and those miners with 
abnormal chest conditions have been notified of these 
conditions and of their rights under the act. 

A comprehensive research program, which has as its 
basic objective the determination of the development and 
progression of coal workers’ pneumoconiosis, continued in 
1971 along the lines established in 1970. Significant prog- 
ress was made in 1971 toward the attainment of this goal. 

I commend this report to your attention. 


RicHarp NIxon 
The White House, 
September 26, 1972. 
NOTE: The report is entitled “Health Program of the Federal 


Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969; 1971 Annual Report” 
(processed, 155 pp.). 


Disaster Assistance for Iowa 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Federal 
Assistance Following Storms and Flooding. 
September 26, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Iowa as a result of severe storms and flooding, 
beginning on September 9, which caused extensive dam- 
age over a large area of the State. The President’s action 
will permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, lowa Gov- 
ernor Robert D. Ray advised the President that estimates 
of damage to public and private property exceeded 
$20,000,000. Federal disaster assistance from the Presi- 
dent’s Disaster Fund will consist primarily of the repair 
and restoration of public facilities. Long-term, low-interest 
rate disaster loans under the recently enacted Disaster 
Recovery Act of 1972, Public Law 92-385, will be made 
available by the Small Business Administration. 

Federal relief activities in Iowa are being coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. Dis- 
aster specialists from OEP’s Region 7 Office in Kansas 


City, Mo., have been in the area working under Francis 
X. Tobin, Regional Director. Mr. Tobin will be desig- 
nated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


American Museum of Immigration 


Statement by the President on the Dedication of the 
Museum on Liberty Island in New York Harbor. 
September 26, 1972 


Speaking about the nature of our country, President 
Eisenhower once said that America “is best described by 
one word, freedom.” 

It is especially appropriate that we recall that descrip- 
tion as we dedicate the American Museum of Immigra- 
tion, at the base of this great national monument. 

The idea for this museum was born in 1954, when a 
group of citizens met with President Eisenhower to sug- 
gest a permanent memorial to the millions of immigrants 
who came to these shores in search of freedom. 

Now, 18 years later, the museum is a reality. And for 
one who served with President Eisenhower, as I did, this 
occasion has a double meaning. We are witnessing today 
the completion of something that meant a great deal toa 
great American, President Eisenhower. And we are also 
paying tribute to millions of other American heroes— 
many of whose names may be forgotten but whose vision 
and sacrifice have added so much to our American 
heritage. 

In dedicating this museum, we mark the fact that ours 
is a nation of many nations, that, uniquely among all the 
nations of the world, ours draws its people from every con- 
tinent, from every corner of the world, and what we have 
and what we are today is the result of what they brought 
to these shores. 

So we dedicate this museum, not to a dead chapter of 
our history, but to a living ideal. The displays inside this 
building will remind us and our descendants of where 
many of our people came from. Every facet of American 
life today is filled with examples of what they did when 
they got here, of what they added to America, and of how 
they strengthened and enriched all of our lives, and con- 
tinue to do so today. 

The skyscrapers that dot the skyline of New York City, 
the railroads that connect the continent, the industrial 
might of modern America—all of these are the work of 
immigrants and of the descendants of immigrants. All of 
these are monuments to the strong hearts and hands of 
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men and women from all nations, all races, and all reli- 
gions who came here and became proud Americans. The 
walls of this museum, even if they were a hundred times 
this size, could not begin to house the full story of their 
contributions—yet it is a story that must and shall be told, 
especially now, as we complete our second century as a 
nation and prepare to celebrate our bicentennial. 

America has often been called a melting pot, perhaps 
because it has forged the cultures and traditions of many 
lands into a strong new alloy—an American alloy. But let 
us never forget that one of the finest things about our coun- 
try is that it does not force its people into a narrow mold 
of conformity. America is a rich mosaic of many cultures 
and traditions, strong in its diversity. Each new immigrant 
has added another piece to the mosaic of American life— 
a fresh perspective and a fresh appreciation of what it 
means to be an American. 

Edouard de Laboulaye, the French patriot who inspired 
the idea for the Statue of Liberty and who persuaded the 
sculptor Bartholdi to create it, looked upon the monument 
not only as a symbol of the love for freedom shared by the 
French and American people but as a monument to the 
spirit of freedom itself—a spirit that beats in the hearts of 
people everywhere. 

The words he used to describe the Statue of Liberty 
should also serve to describe this museum we dedicate 
today: “. . . a symbol that braves the storms of time. It 
will stand unshaken in the midst of the winds that roar 
about its head and the waves that shatter at its feet.” 

The American ideal has also braved the storms of time. 
And it always will, as long as we keep alive the spark of 
freedom, ambition, opportunity, and self-respect, as long 
as we keep alive the faith and the commitment that trans- 
formed the poor, the oppressed, and the downtrodden of 
the earth into proud, free citizens of the United States. 
NOTE: The statement was released at Liberty Island, N.Y. 


For the President’s remarks upon dedicating the Museum, see the 
following item. 


American Museum of Immigration 


The President’s Remarks at Ceremonies Marking the 
Dedication of the Museum on Liberty Island in 
New York Harbor. September 26, 1972 


Secretary Morton, Governor Rockefeller, Governor 
Cahill, Congressman Peyser, all of the distinguished people 
who are here: 

I appreciate this opportunity to participate in the dedi- 
cation of this museum. 

In dedicating this museum, I wish particularly to pay 
tribute to all of those who have helped to make the coun- 
try what it is. 


[At this point, members of the audience chanted “Four More Years” 
in response to several demonstrators who were attempting to inter- 
rupt the President. The President then resumed speaking.] 

Thank you. Ladies and gentlemen, I would only sug- 
gest that on your television screens tonight, in addition to 
showing the six there, let’s show the thousands that are 
over here. 

Secretary Morton has referred to this memorial build- 
ing which we have just dedicated. I simply want to say 
that as far as this memorial is concerned, that those who 
came to these shores, the shores of the United States of 
America—they have built their own memorial, because 
they built America and we are proud of those who built 
America. 

A few moments ago, as we got off the helicopter, four 
little girls were there in native costumes to greet us. One 
of my aides pointed out the helicopter window and said, 
“That one is Italian, and this one is Polish, and this one 
is Ukrainian, and this one is German.” Let me say that 
every one of us is proud of his national background, but 
I say that instead of referring to someone, “He is an 
Italian,” “He is a German,” “He is a Pole,” “He is a 
Ukrainian,” let’s say, first of all, “He or she is an Amer- 
ican,” because those who came to this shore, if you go 
through this museum, have contributed so much to 
America. 

One thing they have contributed is something that we 
see in America more than in any other countries, and that 
is the diversity. My wife and I have had the privilege of 
visiting over 80 countries in the world—Asia, Africa, Latin 
America—but you don’t have to go abroad, you don’t 
have to cross the Atlantic or the Pacific, to see the world. 
All the world is right here in America. That is the great- 
ness of America. 

And so in America, whether it is in the field of music, 
whether it is in the field of art, whether it is in the field 
of architecture, in any area, we come from all the world, 
and we have built a nation which carries out that great 
saying that “The hallmark of freedom is diversity, and 
the diversity of America is what makes us an interesting 
country.” 

So while we are all Americans, let us always be proud of 
our background, whatever that is, because that makes 
America a greater country. 

I could speak of many ways in which those who came 
to these shores have enriched America, but let me point 
out one way in particular: They believed in hard work. 
They didn’t come here for a handout. They came here 
for an opportunity, and they built America. 

There is one other thing that I have found about those 
who have come from other countries, or their children. 
I have found that when it comes to love of country, when 
it comes to patriotism, those who came to America from 
other lands are very first in their hearts as far as love of 
America is concerned. 

One of the great privileges a President of the United 
States has is to participate in citizenship ceremonies and 
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to greet and shake hands with people from all the con- 
tinents of the world and all the nations of the world. 
And, my friends—and particularly you boys and girls who 
are down in front—let me just simply say to you that there 
is nothing that makes you appreciate this country more 
than to see somebody that has just become an American 
citizen with tears in his or her eyes because they are so 
proud to be an American. 

On our part, therefore, as we dedicate this memorial, 
let us dedicate ourselves to a great proposition that 
brought people to these shores, and that is to make the 
American dream come true. 

By the “American Dream” let us recognize that the 
American dream cannot be realized fully until every 
American has a chance to realize it in his own life. Let’s 
give that opportunity to every American, whatever his 
background. 

Then finally, if I could bring you just one message 
from other countries around the world, on my recent 
visit to the Soviet Union we stopped at Warsaw on the 
way back to the United States. I remember thousands of 
Poles in the heart of Warsaw welcoming the President of 
the United States and his wife with these words, “Niech 
zyje Ameryka,” which means “Long live America.” 

To all of our friends here today, let us pledge ourselves 
that we not only will work for better opportunity for all 
Americans, whatever their national backgrounds, but let 
us work for the chance that all Americans can see all the 
world freely and let us work for the chance that people 
who live in the countries from which we came, whether 
it is Poland or Italy or the Orient or wherever they may 
be, so that all of those people, and particularly the chil- 
dren of those lands, can grow up in a world of peace. 
That is what we want for all the world. 

Finally, today, we thank you for welcoming us on this 
occasion. I urge all of you to spend the time that we did 
not have to see this museum and as you see it, you will 
realize that a very strong people came across those waters 
to America. Let’s always be worthy of their strength, of 
their patriotism, of their love of America, and of their 
love of peace. 

Thank you. 


note: The President spoke at 3:14 p.m. at the American Museum 
of Immigration, located in the base of the Statue of Liberty on Lib- 
erty Island, N.Y. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 

For a statement by the President on the dedication of the Museum, 
see the preceding item. 


Victory *72 Dinner in New York 


The President’s Remarks at the Republican Fund- 
Raising Dinner at the Americana Hotel. 
September 26, 1972 


Mr. Vice President and Mrs. Agnew and all of the 
distinguished guests at this dinner in New York, and at 
the other 26 dinners across this country: 


It is hard to realize that 4 years have passed since 
September 19 when we were last in New York for a 
dinner of this kind. ] 

As I look back on that dinner, and as I remember the 
funds that were contributed on that occasion, I realize 
how very important they were to the victory that we won 
4 years ago. We thank you for what you did then. 

On behalf of the Vice President, who has been so 
generous in his introductory remarks tonight, speaking 
from Chicago, let me express my appreciation and his for 
the thousands across this country attending these dinners 
who, by your help, are making it possible for us to win an 
even greater victory, a more important victory, in this 
year 1972. 

I would like to describe that victory for you in perhaps 
different terms than we usually hear such victories de- 
scribed. It will be, I would trust, not simply the victory 
of a man and his running mate, not simply the victory of 
a party, but in the very deepest and most profound sense 
I would hope that we can make it a victory for America. 
That is what we are working for. 

I believe one of the reasons why our campaign this 
year has support across the party lines, across the regional 
lines, across all parts of this great country, across the 
so-called generation gap—I think one of the reasons that 
is the case is that we are representing in our campaign 
what people believe is best for America. Let me explain 
it to you in three or four of the great issues that you have 
heard discussed earlier this evening, and perhaps that I 
can elaborate on briefly in my own remarks. 

First, the subject that the Vice President has addressed 
in his remarks from Chicago. He has spoken of the record 
we have made in the field of foreign policy. We are proud 
of that record. But let me speak quite candidly with you. 
We have only begun, and there is so much left to do. 

We have had a beginning of a dialogue with the leaders 
of one-fourth of all of the people in this world, and as a 
result, the world will be safer in the years ahead; not 
certainly, but it can be. If we had not had the dialogue, 
it would have been a very dangerous world just a few 
years from now, and that is an accomplishment. 

We have begun negotiations, as the Vice President has 
pointed out, in a number of fields with the Soviet Union, 
fields that were not even anticipated 4 years ago, antici- 
pated insofar as success was concerned, but particularly 
insofar as a vote that was completed in the House yester- 
day. Now we have passed the first phase of the limitation 
of nuclear arms, but note, I use the words “first phase” 
because in opening these negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, we still have a long way to go. 

What we must recognize is that whether it is continuing 
our dialogue with the People’s Republic of China, whether 
it is continuing our negotiations in the second phase of 
arms limitation with the Soviet Union, whether it is build- 
ing our friendship with our allies in Europe, in the Mid- 
east, and other parts of the world, Latin America and 
Africa, whatever the case might be, we have begun. 




















I think it is not an overstatement to say that over these 
past 4 years we have been part of a great movement. We 
have changed the world, and the world will be better for 
it. But it will be better for it only if we can follow through. 
And what we ask tonight from you is not just your con- 
tributions, but your work, so that we can finish the job, 
so that we can continue the work that we have begun. 

To say “finish the job” is really an overstatement be- 
cause the job will never be finished. Whoever is President 
of the United States of America in the next 4 years, or 
the next 4 years after that, will have to continue to do as 
well as he possibly can in the field in which he has respon- 
sibilities, primary responsibility, as the Vice President has 
pointed out, in the field of foreign policy, to provide the 
kind of leadership that will make the world a more peace- 
ful world and that will preserve freedom in the world. 

That is why one of the major issues of this campaign, 
one in which we want a mandate from the American 
people, involves the position not only of the next Presi- 
dent but of Presidents after him. One of the reasons we 
have been able to lead the world in a more peaceful di- 
rection over the past 4 years is because the United States 
was strong. And I simply say to all of you, let us never 
send the President of the United States to the conference 
table with anybody as the head of the second strongest 
nation in the world. 

I make this statement in no belligerent sense, because 
I know the American people. I know we have made mis- 
takes in foreign policy, as all peoples have. But I say it 
is time that we be proud of the fact that in four wars 
in this century we have always fought to preserve free- 
dom, not to destroy it; to defend the peace, not to break 
it. Let’s remember that the power of the United States is 
not a threat to the peace of the world; it is the guardian of 
peace in the world. 

So let’s keep America strong, and reject the advice of 
those who would make us weak. 

At home we have similar goals, goals that in a way may 
not appear quite as exciting as these great global issues 
that we talk about, but goals that affect the lives of every 
American family. 

I refer, for example, to the new prosperity, the new 
prosperity which we believe received enormous impetus 
from the programs that we announced on August 15 of 
last year. Just 2 days ago, or, as a matter of fact, just yes- 
terday morning, speaking in Washington, D.C., before 
124 nations in the world, I was proud to be able to say 
that the United States of America today has the lowest 
rate of inflation, the highest rate of growth, the highest 
real income for its workers of any industrial nation in the 
world. That is what we have. 

But here, again, we say “That is not enough.” We are 
never satisfied because we have a goal out there, one 
that we must achieve. I will tell you what it is: We want 
full prosperity, without war and without inflation, and 
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that is something we have not had in this country since 
the days of President Eisenhower in 1955 and °56. 

We can get it, and we will have it again. But in order 
to build that kind of prosperity, we must continue the 
sound policies in the economic field. We must reject that 
kind of philosophy that would penalize those who pro- 
duce the jobs that make America the best fed, the best 
clothed, the best housed people in the world. And we 
certainly must reject the philosophy that someone on wel- 
fare should receive more than someone who works in the 
United States of America. 

There is a third area where we have made some prog- 
ress in the past 4 years, not nearly as much as we would 
have liked. Some of you perhaps find it hard to remem- 
ber what America was like in 1968. You remember what 
was happening on the campuses and in the cities. You 
remember the escalating rate of crime, of dangerous drugs 
and narcotics across this country. You remember that we 
declared that we would launch a massive offensive across 
this Nation on the forces of crime, narcotics, and the like. 

We have not accomplished as much as we would like, 
but under the leadership of Attorney General John Mit- 
chell and his successor, Attorney General Kleindienst, and 
due to the fact that we have appointed to the Supreme 
Court judges who have recognized that their primary re- 
sponsibility is to protect the first civil right of every Ameri- 
can, the right to be free from domestic violence, we have 
finally turned the corner on the fight against crime, but 
we need to go on. Let us not turn back to the era of per- 
missiveness that got us where we were in 1968. 

Then there is another area in which all of us, as Ameri- 
cans, have an enormous interest. I was talking earlier with 
Governor Rockefeller, at a reception of the New York 
Committee To Re-Elect the President, about the differ- 
ence in the problems a President faces in the field of for- 
eign policy and domestic policy. Let me confide, in this 
rather select group and those who are listening in the other 
26 cities, the problem that a President faces when he was 
elected, as I was in 1968, along with Vice President 
Agnew, but does not have a majority mandate due to 
the fact that there was that year, you recall, a third party 
candidate: In the field of foreign policy, a President can 
act and he should act and he should lead and, generally 
speaking, he can carry the country with him, even though 
the Congress may be carried in this instance by a majority 
of the other party. 

I found that when I first came to the Congress, for ex- 
ample. The Republicans were a majority in the 80th Con- 
gress, but when it came to the Greek-Turkish aid program, 
when it came to the Marshall Plan, President Truman was 
able to carry the Congress with him, and I, as a Republi- 
can, joined with Democrats in supporting those programs 
because we put the country first when the security of 
America was involved. 

But in the field of domestic policy, it is a very, very dif- 
ferent matter. Here a President can propose, and then the 
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Congress does what it pleases, and sometimes it does not 
go along. 

For example, we have proposed, as you know, much 
needed reforms in this Government of ours, reforms in the 
field of welfare, reforms in the field of health programs, in 
the field of education, in the field of Government reorga- 
nization. And in area after area where the Congress should 
have acted, the Congress has not acted. 

One of the reasons for that is that the Congress quite 
rightfully could claim that the President did not have a 
majority mandate. But let me say this: In one area we 
have succeeded and that one success, as not only Governor 
Rockefeller will tell you but all the other Governors who 
are listening here tonight—Governor Cahill, Governor 
Meskill, Governor Ogilvie in Chicago—that one success, 
revenue sharing, is a great victory for the American 
people. 

But now let me come to the point, what we need and 
what you can help provide through giving us a clear ma- 
jority, a new American majority this year. You can give 
us the opportunity to carry forward in exciting, new pro- 
grams on the domestic front that are just as important as 
those that we have been able to carry forward on the in- 
ternational front. 

That is why this election is so terribly important to the 
American people. What I am saying to you tonight is that 
whether it is in the field of foreign policy, whether it is in 
the field of domestic policy, that what we need and what 
we ask for is not simply the support of a party, but the 
support of a clear majority of the American people so that 
we can do those things that America needs to have done 
for it. 

We have a program. We have submitted it to the Con- 
gress. We will have more to submit. But we need the ma- 
jority and you can help provide that majority. That is 
what you have done by your contributions here. 

Now, in very personal terms, may I tell you what this 
election is really about? What does a man think, what 
does Vice President Agnew think, what do I think as we 
crisscross the country, as much as the duties of our office 
will permit, in campaigning our reelection? Of course, we 
think of winning. Of course, we think of what we can do 
when we get in. But above all, we think of our obligation 
to the generations that have made this country in the past, 
to the older citizens, for example, who have contributed so 
much and who deserve so much in respect as well as in care 
from those that they have served in this country. 

And we think, too, of the younger people in this coun- 
try. This year, more than in any election in our history, the 
candidates for the Presidency and the Vice Presidency are 
thinking of younger people as well as older people. 

One of the reasons, of course, is quite a selfish one. They 
can vote and being able to vote, they can affect this elec- 
tion very much. But it is good that we are reminded of 
that. It is rather significant that this is Student Govern- 
ment Day all over the United States. It is significant that 
right here in this room, at this great dinner where it costs, 


I understand, a great deal to sit down and eat, that the 
young people were able to come in and at least enjoy the 
speeches. 

Could I tell all of the people listening here, all the young 
Americans and their parents and all of those who think of 
this country and what we want it to mean, what I want 
for you, for this new generation? 

I want you to grow up in a world with peace. We have 
had a war in every generation in this century. That is too 
many and that is too long and it doesn’t need to be the 
case. I want you to grow up in an open world. I want you 
to be able to take the trips that Mrs. Nixon and I have 
taken, to the People’s Republic of China, to the Soviet 
Union, to nations that up to this time have been relatively 
closed to young people or any people, for that matter, who 
might want to visit them from the United States of 
America. 

I want you to know all the people of the world. Even 
though we may have differences in government, let’s not 
let the differences between governments keep people and 
particularly young people from being friends. 

I want every young person in this country to have real 
prosperity. That means full employment without war 
and without inflation. It means also opportunity, oppor- 
tunity for every American, regardless of his background, 
but opportunity that is not limited by putting you in a 
quota so that you can’t go as high as your talents are going 
to take you. And there is something else that I want for this 
younger generation as you vote for the first time. I tried 
to say it in Miami when I said that I hoped that this first 
vote of yours you might look back upon as being one of 
your best. 

In another way I would like to say this: It has been 
very distressing to me from time to time as I have talked 
to audiences across this country to find that some of our 
young people had lost confidence in America. Some of 
them have felt that this was not a good country to be living 
in, that this was a poor time to be alive and particularly 
a poor time to be alive in America. 

Above everything else in this campaign and in those 
next 4 years you have talked about so well, I want you to 
be proud of America and proud of our role in the world. 
This is a great country and let’s always remember that. 

It is news when a few young Americans try to obstruct 
or disrupt some meeting that is being held, like this. It is 
bigger news, in my opinion, when millions of young 
Americans are doing what they are doing this year, peace- 
fully supporting the candidate of their choice in a Presi- 
dential election. 

I say, let’s make it the biggest news of all by having a 
majority of young Americans join a majority of older 
Americans in winning a great victory for America this 
November. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:21 p.m. in the Imperial Ballroom 
of the Americana Hotel in New York, N.Y. His remarks were broad- 
cast on closed-circuit television to similar dinners in 27 other cities. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Action To Combat Terrorism 


Statement by the President. September 27, 1972 


Monday, here in New York, Secretary of State Rogers 
urged prompt action by the United Nations on three meas- 
ures to combat the inhuman wave of terrorism that has 
been loosed on the world. I am gratified that the United 
Nations has agreed to take up the urgent matter of ter- 
rorism and—in the strongest possible terms—I endorse the 
plea which the Secretary made on behalf of the United 
States and of human decency. 

Also Monday, in Washington, I directed the establish- 
ment of a Cabinet Committee to Combat Terrorism—to 
be chaired by Secretary Rogers—aimed at bringing the 
full resources of all appropriate United States agencies to 
bear effectively on the task of eliminating terrorism wher- 
ever it occurs. I have charged it to move vigorously and 
immediately toward this end. 

The use of terror is indefensible. It eliminates in one 
stroke those safeguards of civilization which mankind has 
painstakingly erected over the centuries. 

But terror threatens more than the lives of the innocent. 
It threatens the very principles upon which nations are 
founded. In this sense, every nation in the United Nations, 
whatever its ideological assumptions, whoever its adver- 
saries, wherever its sympathies, is united with every other 
nation by the common danger to the sovereignty of each. 
If the world cannot unite in opposition to terror, if we can- 
not establish some simple ground rules to hold back the 
perimeters of lawlessness; if, in short, we cannot act to 
defend the basic principles of national sovereignty in our 
own individual interests, then upon what foundations can 
we hope to establish international comity? 

There are those who would tell us that terror is the last 
resort of the weak and the oppressed, a product of despair 
in an age of indifference, and that it seeks only political 
justice. This is nonsense. The way to seek justice is through 
negotiation. We have sought in our own relations to turn 
from confrontation to negotiation. We believe that this is 
the only way for grievances to be resolved in a way that 
will contribute to peace and stability. 

In recent months we have seen nations moving to 
achieve accommodation and the resolution of differences, 
and we have seen terrorists acting to destroy those efforts. 
The time has come for civilized people to act in concert 
to remove the threat of terrorism from the world. 

The world is reaching out for peace. The way may be 
hard and treacherous, but men of reason and decency are 
determined today, as perhaps never before, to make the 
effort. Let us not be disrupted or turned away by those 
who would loose anarchy upon the world; let us seek no 
accommodations with savagery, but rather act to elimi- 
nate it. 

NoTE: The statement was released at New York, N.Y. 
For the President’s memorandum to the Secretary of State estab- 


lishing the Cabinet Committee to Combat Terrorism, see page 1452 
of this issue. 


San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System 


Statement by the President in Connection With His 
Tour of the System. September 27, 1972 


Though the Bay Area Rapid Transit system has been 
in operation only a matter of days, it already appears that 
the San Francisco Bay area may become as widely re- 
nowned in the future for the space-age efficiency of BART 
as it has been in the past for the romance of the cable car. 
I congratulate all the Bay Area communities that have 
taken part in this trailblazing achievement in modern 
metropolitan transportation. The people of this area are 
setting an example for the Nation. 

The foresight, initiative, and constructive partnership 
demonstrated by the cities and counties which have 
joined in planning and building BART over the past 
two decades prove that workable new answers can be 
found for urban problems. Government support from the 
State and Federal levels, under administrations of both 
political parties, has also been important. So has private 
sector participation, particularly that of California’s own 
industrial community, with contractors like the Rohr Cor- 
poration applying aerospace technology to the work of 
meeting human needs here on earth. 

The Federal role in BART underscores the commit- 
ment I made in 1969 to treat public transportation as one 
of the chief domestic priorities of this Administration. 
Through 1972, Federal funds for BART have totaled 
$181 million—about 13 percent of overall costs. I am 
pleased to be able to announce today a further Federal 
capital grant of an additional $38.1 million to BART 
from the Urban Mass Transportation Administration, to 
help complete the remaining 47 miles of the basic BART 
system. 

Not only here in California but all across the Nation, the 
urban transportation picture is brightening as we move 
into the 1970’s. Not only are some cities, such as Wash- 
ington, following San Francisco in the installation of fixed 
rail systems, but others are meeting their transportation 
needs through innovations such as exclusive-use rights-of- 
way for buses. 

I have sought to speed these developments by push- 
ing for passage of the $10 billion Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Assistance Act of 1970, and by increasing the Fed- 
eral budget for mass transit from the previous high of 
$175 million in 1 year to $1 billion this year. The better 
transportation balance which we are striving for is indi- 
cated by the fact that in fiscal year 1973, for the first time, 
Federal funds for urban mass transit will surpass spend- 
ing on urban highways. 

My general revenue sharing program, which I hope 
soon to sign into law, would further increase the ability 
of cities and States to deal with their own transportation 
problems in their own way. And one other piece of legisla- 
tion now nearing passage would address this need even 
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more specifically: the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1972 
which recently passed the Senate and is now under con- 
sideration by the House. 

I was most gratified—as were city officials across the 
country, and the millions of citizens they serve—when in 
passing this bill the Senate accepted my Administra- 
tion’s proposal that the Highway Trust Fund be opened 
up to permit urban areas to use monies from the fund for 
public transportation if they so choose. This provision 
would not in itself take a cent away from highway needs— 
in fact, it scrupulously plays no favorites among the vari- 
ous alternative answers to urban transportation prob- 
lems. What it would do is to give the people at the local 
level—the people who know best—a freer hand than they 
have had before in choosing that combination of answers 
which best suits their own particular needs. 

I hope that this sensible provision, together with the 
Administration’s proposal to provide funds directly to 
metropolitan transportation agencies for the first time, 
will remain in the bill which both Houses finally approve. 
Certain other features of the present Senate and House 
bills are much less desirable, but I hope that these can 
be eliminated, the strong features retained, and a sound 
bill sent to my desk for signature before the Congress 
adjourns. 

Now that BART is demonstrating how pleasant and 
convenient movement within our urban centers can be, 
we should be less disposed than ever to be patient with 
how congested and difficult it all too often is. The speedy 
resolution of America’s chronic and worsening traffic 
jams is far too urgent a matter to be stalled any longer 
by legislative or bureaucratic logjams, and I will continue 
my own determined efforts to keep it moving ahead. 
NOTE: The statement was released at San Leandro, Calif. The Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon boarded a BART train at the San Leandro 


Station and rode to the Lake Merritt Station where they visited the 
BART Control Center and met with employees. 


San Francisco, California 


Statement by the President on the Occasion of a 
Victory ’72 Luncheon at the Sheraton Palace 
Hotel. September 27, 1972 


It has been suggested by some that I ought to take off 
from the White House and campaign virtually full time 
between now and Election Day. 

I want to win this election. I particularly want to win 
California. I would welcome the opportunity to take the 
case for this Administration directly to the American 
people. But my first responsibility is to do my job as 
President of the United States. I intend to meet that re- 
sponsibility. I shall campaign only when I conclude it will 


not interfere with doing the job the people elected me 
to do. 

Vice President Agnew made the right decision when 
he left the campaign to come back to Washington yes- 
terday so that he could be ready, if necessary, to break 
a tie on a critically important foreign policy vote. 





Proposals that would put the United States in the 
position of having the second strongest Navy, the second 
strongest Air Force, the second strongest Army in the 
world would massively increase the danger of aggression 
around the world. It would be a move toward war, not 
a move toward peace. 

If we reduce our Army, Navy, and Air Force to the 
point that the only option open to us, when a friend or 
ally of the United States is threatened, is to launch a 
nuclear war and bring massive nuclear attack on the 
United States, our commitments to small nations whose 
survival did not directly affect the security of the United 
States would not be worth the paper they were written on. 

The policy of massive nuclear retaliation during the 
Eisenhower years, when we had a 15- to 20-to-1 superi- 
ority over the Soviet Union, was a credible policy. A policy 
which would leave the United States with only a nuclear 
option at a time when the Soviet Union and the United 
States are approximately equal in their nuclear capability 
would have no credibility whatever where the survival 
of small nations was involved. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks at the luncheon, see the following 
item. 


San Francisco, California 


The President’s Remarks at a Victory ’72 Luncheon 
at the Sheraton Palace Hotel. September 27, 1972 


Governor Reagan, Chairman Miller, Chairman Pack- 
ard, all of the distinguished guests at the head table, and 
all of the distinguished guests in the audience: 

I am sure you can see now how far the Governor and 
I will go to win the vote of Women’s Lib, but let me say, 
as I stand here, after having flown across the country 
today from New York City, in our home State of Califor- 
nia, that it is really a very, very great privilege to be 
received so warmly in the world’s favorite city, San 
Francisco. 

I can assure you, when I talk about “the world’s favor- 
ite city,” as Governor Reagan will agree, whenever you 
travel to the countries of the world you will find leaders 
disagreeing about many things, but it is virtually unani- 
mous—San Francisco is their favorite city. One of the 
reasons is that all the world is here. The world has made 
this city, and it is one of the reasons that today I have 
selected as the primary subject the problems of the world. 
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Let me say that in discussing that subject, I first want 
to say a word with regard to what has been termed the 
limited campaigning that I have been doing in this elec- 
tion year. I am quite aware of the fact, from long expe- 
rience, that we have only 6 weeks, less than 6 weeks, 
before Election Day. Also, I want very much to win this 
election. I want very much to carry California. There is 
nothing I welcome more than the opportunity to take the 
case for this Administration, for the last 4 years and for 
the next 4 years, to the American people. 

But I believe my first obligation is to do my job as 
President of the United States of America. That is the 
reason why, whenever it is necessary, when I feel it is 
necessary to stay in Washington to do the job that the 
people elected me to do, I will be there. When I can, I will 
be campaigning. That is why I ask you not only to con- 
tribute, as you have by attending this luncheon, but to 
work; do the work, perhaps, that we won’t be able to do, 
by being out on the campaign trail. 

Let me say, too, that in that same vein, I feel that 
Vice President Agnew certainly made the right decision 
when he broke off his campaign to fly back to Washing- 
ton to be there when a very close tie vote involving national 
security was occurring in the United States Senate. That 
is the attitude in other words, that we are approaching 
this campaign in. We want to win, but we recognize that 
our first responsibility is to this country. Our first respon- 
sibility is to carry on the great programs that we have 
begun, and in that connection, I want to direct my re- 
marks to that area of greatest interest, I think, to this 
audience. 

I say that to this audience, perhaps because San Fran- 
cisco is an international city in every sense of the word; 
because San Franciscans generally are international in 
their attitudes toward problems and not parochial; per- 
haps because Dave Packard, our chairman in northern 
California, has contributed so much to this Administra- 
tion’s defense policy and also to its successful foreign 
policy. For these and other reasons, I want to talk to this 
audience today about our foreign policy and our defense 
policy. 

I do not want to talk to you in partisan political terms. 
I want to talk to you, in terms that are far more important, 
about this Nation: where it is going, where it has been, 
and what the next 4 years can mean, because this is what 
is important. 

I know that these luncheons and dinners that we are 
having across the country are called Victory 1972, and 
that sounds real good. That is fine, but the question is: 
Victory for what? I say to you today, not victory for a 
man, or a man and his running mate, and not just victory 
for a party, but victory for America. I want this to be 
a victory for all the people of America. I want this to 
be a victory for what is best in America, and particularly 
in this field of foreign policy, it is important that we rec- 
ognize what the stakes are, how important it is, in our 


view, that the policies that we have begun be continued 
for 4 more years. 

Let me go back, if I can, to the time we came into office. 
It is rather hard to realize what some of the problems were 
that we faced in the United States and in the world at that 
time. But you will recall there were 550,000 men in Viet- 
nam; there were 300 killed in action every week, on an 
average. You will recall, too, that there were no negotia- 
tions going on that had, certainly, any indication of 
progress or movement, and certainly at that point there 
was no American peace plan on the negotiating table. 

You also recall that, looking at the world scene, the 
world seemed to be frozen into hostile confrontation. 
Here in the Pacific, in which you in San Francisco, we 
in California, have such an enormous interest, we looked 
across this broad Pacific, and we realized that three times 
in this century war has come to America from the Pacific. 
World War II for the United States started in the Pacific. 
Korea started in the Pacific. Vietnam came in the Pacific. 
Therefore, we know that the policies of the United States 
that are developed toward the Pacific are going to have 
an enormous effect in determining whether we have war 
or peace in the years ahead—not just ending the war in 
which we presently are involved, but preventing such 
wars in the future. 

As I looked at that problem, I saw that for over 20 
years the United States and the leaders of the Government, 
over one-fourth of all the people in this world, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, had been without communica- 
tion. I knew, of course, that the philosophies, as far as 
we were concerned and they were concerned, were totally 
different. That was the case then. That is the case now. 

But I also realized that if we did not do something 
to thaw that out, something to establish some communi- 
cation with the leaders of one-fourth of the most able 
people in all the world, that we were going down the road 
to an inevitable confrontation which might bring a war 
not only in the Pacific, but a war which could be destruc- 
tive to all of civilization. 

We look across to the other side of the world. As far 
as our relations with the Soviet Union were concerned, we 
find that 4 years ago negotiation was really at a standstill 
in all areas. There was no progress in arms control. There 
was no progress in the field of trade. No one thought of 
a possible cooperation in the field of space or environ- 
ment or health or any of the other areas that we have 
heard so much about in recent weeks and recent months. 
That was the world we found 4 years ago. 

And here, again, we found an interesting situation. Dave 
Packard will remember, as he attended the meetings of 
the National Security Council, we found that in terms of 
the balance of power between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, that that enormous lead that the United 
States had had at the end of the Eisenhower era had 
evaporated, and that now, in terms of nuclear capability, 
the two great superpowers were virtually even. 
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The world had changed, and unless something was 
done to exchange a period of confrontation and move 
from that to one of negotiation, and then possibly to 
cooperation, we were certainly going down the road to 
an inevitable clash which could lead again to a world 
disaster. That was the world that we found. 

We worked on those problems. We have worked on 
them long and hard. We have not had total success, but 
we have had significant success. You all know that as far 
as the war in Vietnam is concerned, that we not only have 
brought home over a half-million, we have not only 
reduced our casualties, but we have also now ended the 
American ground combat role. We have prepared the 
South Vietnamese so that they have demonstrated the 
ability to stop a major invasion of the Communists from 
the North, and we have done this without staining the 
honor of the United States of America. We have main- 
tained the respect for the United States of America. 

It would have been very easy to have moved in another 
direction, very easy simply at the beginning of the term 
in January of 1969 to have said we didn’t send these men 
there; the two previous administrations sent them there; 
get them home; blame it on the previous administra- 
tions and be a big hero. But we also knew that if the 
United States of America at that particular time had taken 
that step, that it might have ended that war, but it would 
have planted the seeds for others, because it would en- 
courage that kind of aggression not only there, but in 
the area of Indonesia, and the other areas that are so 
importarit to freedom and so important to peace and 
progress in the Pacific and that part of the world. 

So we made those decisions and we have had that 
degree of success, and we will continue until we achieve 
our goal, which will be ending the war, but ending it 
in a way that the United States maintains the respect of its 
friends around the world and, for that matter, of its 
adversaries. 

But looking beyond that, it would have been very easy 
at the beginning of this term simply to look at the war 
we inherited, to realize that if we could deal with that, 
that would be an accomplishment in itself which the 
American people would appreciate. 

But we did not stop there. We saw these other prob- 
lems. We realized that we were living in a period—and 
this is the point that all of us must realize—we were 
living in a period when the time when the United States 
might be able to exert an influence for lasting peace in 
the world might never come again. It could pass us by. 
And so we moved. We made the initiative toward the 
People’s Republic of China. We made the initiative to- 
ward the Soviet Union. 

Let me emphasize again, our philosophies with both 
governments are totally different. As far as the leaders 
are concerned, we have not proceeded on the basis of 
any mushy sentimentality that friendship between leaders 
is going to bring friendship among people with different 
philosophies and governments with different philosophies. 


But we did proceed on this assumption: that we live in 
the world together. We did proceed on the assumption 
that in the event there was a nuclear war, that all of us 
would suffer together, and we, therefore, said that we 
had to find a way for governments with different phi- 
losophies to live together, to negotiate their differences 
rather than fight about them. 

We had to find a way, for example—and thinking of 
all of these young people who have honored our lunch- 
eon today—a way in which the leaders of governments 
might disagree, but where the people, and particularly the 
younger people of the world, might still be friends. So we 
have proceeded on these assumptions. 

We have made some progress, but don’t let us over- 
estimate it—and here is where I come to the job that 
lies ahead. As far as the People’s Republic of China is 
concerned, we have begun a dialogue. We must now con- 
tinue it, but it must be continued with no illusions that 
simply because we are talking that all the problems will 
evaporate. They are strong people. I am speaking now 
of the leaders as well as the people that they lead. They 
are determined. Their interests are different from ours 
in many cases. In some cases they are the same. 

And only as each of us consult our interests and find 
that they are compatible will we get along. But the im- 
portant thing is to continue, and we believe we have 
the experience, the know-how, to continue this dialogue 
so that it can develop into perhaps cooperation in the 
future. 

Looking to the Soviet Union and our relations there, 
look at some of the things that have happened; they are 
significant. A cooperative venture in space is on the way, 
cooperation in the field of science, in the field of the 
environment, in the field of health, to which I will refer 
a little later, cooperation also in the field of trade, in 
which there will be significant announcements at a later 
date as these various agreements are reached, and co- 
operation, perhaps most important of all, in the field of 
arms control. 

But let me take the last, which has captured the imagi- 
nation of the American people the most, and put it in 
the context of what this election is about. 

Arms control is important. We have agreed to a total 
ban, or agreement, with regard to the limitation, I should 
say, of defensive nuclear weapons. We have agreed to 
a partial limitation on offensive nuclear weapons. But 
the really hard negotiations lie ahead. Those negotia- 
tions will involve going forward on offensive nuclear 
weapons, limiting them, in Phase 2. Then, eventually, we 
trust, reducing them so that these two great powers can 
reduce the burden of arms which now rests upon their 
peoples and thereby also potentially reduce the danger of 
war. 


It will not be easy. It was not easy to get where we did. 
But in order to continue from where we are, it is essen- 
tial again that we do it in a realistic, pragmatic, non- 
sentimental way, because that is the kind of men we 
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are dealing with and we must be exactly that way in 
dealing with them. 

Now I come to the point, then, of why the next 4 years 
are important. I am proud of this record of the last 4 
years. I wish we could have done more. But we have 
changed the world. A thaw has occurred in the relations 
between the People’s Republic of China and the United 
States, and an even greater thaw has occurred in rela- 
tions between the United States and the Soviet Union. 

But you all know that the time of thaw is one of either 
very great promise or one of very great danger. Now 
the leadership that is important is to go forward in these 
areas that we have made these breakthroughs and to 
continue them. 

That is why we are asking the American people, that 
is why I am asking our friends here in California, in 
this San Francisco area, who have so much understand- 
ing of the world and so much interest in the problems of 
the world, to give us the chance to go forward. 

We believe that we have demonstrated that we know 
how to make progress toward real peace in the world. 
But in order to, it seems to me, reach the inevitable result 
that we all want, of a world that is not totally peaceful— 
it will never be that because people will always have differ- 
ences—but one where we can have differences without 
resorting to war, in order to reach that we must continue 
on the path which has proved to be so successful up to 
this point. 

Let me be very specific with regard to what we need 
to do in a couple of areas that have been discussed con- 
siderably in the press, and I understand also in some public 
forums. First, if we are to be successful in our continued 
negotiations with our friends and with our potential adver- 
saries, and particularly in our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, it is essential that the United States maintain a 
strong national defense. 

Now, I know there is a great deal of argument to the 
effect that it is not necessary for the United States to have 
a defense, as some have said, that is second to none. There 
are some who believe that we should make cuts in our 
defense budget, that we can safely make those cuts, that 
it doesn’t really make any difference whether the United 
States has the second strongest Navy, the second strong- 
est Army, the second strongest Air Force in the world. 

As a matter of fact, we find that proposals have been 
made that would do exactly that. Let me say that as far 
as this particular proposal is concerned, it is one of the 
clearest issues of this campaign, because I can assure 
you, based on the experience of the last 4 years, and based 
on looking back over 25 years of examining the world 
scene and traveling all over the world, the day the United 
States of America becomes the second strongest nation 
in the world, the danger of war will be enormously in- 
creased and the prospect of peace will be harmed. Let’s 
not let that happen any time. 

And now, because this audience is one that I know 
understands some of the intricacies of this problem, let 


me be somewhat more specific, the argument is sometimes 
made that it really doesn’t make any difference whether 
the United States has a strong Navy, or a strong Air 
Force, or a strong Army compared with that of the Soviet 
Union, provided we have a sufficient nuclear deterrent. 

Let me show you the fallacy of that argument. During 
the Eisenhower years, when the United States had a 
15 to 20 times advantage over the Soviet Union in terms 
of nuclear capacity, a policy based on massive retalia- 
tion all around the world was a credible policy because 
when you are that far ahead of any potential opponent 
no potential opponent is going to test you. It was even 
true at the time of the Cuban missile crisis when our 
advantage was in the neighborhood of 8 to 10 times as 
great. 

But the world has changed since then. Today we live 
in a situation when, in terms of nuclear capability, the 
Soviet Union and the United States are roughly equal; 
in some areas they are ahead and in some areas we are 
ahead, but we are roughly equal. 

Consequently, whenever it is suggested that the policy of 
the United States, its foreign policy, should be based on 
the proposition that whenever a friend or an ally of the 
United States is threatened our only option will be a 
nuclear strike, this is not credible. It is not credible par- 
ticularly where small nations are concerned whose sur- 
vival does not affect directly the security of the United 
States of America, because every leader in the world will 
know that if a President of the United States is faced 
with a decision involving a small ally of the United States 
or asmall nation with which we have a commitment, faced 
with a decision when that nation is threatened that re- 
quires him and allows him only to launch a nuclear war 
which would lead to nuclear devastation of the United 
States, he knows and our potential adversaries know that 
we would not do it. That is why we have to have a Navy 
which is the strongest in the world, that is why we can- 
not be second best in the field of the Air Force. That is 
why the United States of America, if it is to maintain a 
credible foreign policy, if our friends and allies, particu- 
larly among those small nations of the world whose sur- 
vival does not directly affect us, if we are to have with 
those nations a credible foreign policy, it is essential that 
the United States maintain a strength overall in the non- 
nuclear area which is adequate and second to none. 

That is why, even though I, and Dave Packard, when 
he served in that enormously important position as Under 
Secretary of Defense, where he had to make these deci- 
sions and recommendations to the President, have had 
to oppose, much as we woukd have wanted the money 
for other purposes, we have had to oppose cuts in the 
defense budget which would result in making the United 
States second. 

Let me just put it very bluntly this way: We don’t 
want to spend one dollar more on defense than we need, 
because we need it for domestic purposes. But let us re- 
member that spending more than we need in defense 
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may cost us money, but spending less than we need could 
cost us our lives. Let’s put the security of America first. 

Now, let me put this in a much more positive context. 
I have spoken, I think quite properly and soberly, of the 
pragmatic situation that the leaders of the United States 
will face in dealing with the leaders of the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China and other nations in 
the years ahead. Let us also look at the promise. Let us 
see how the world has changed and how it can change 
even more for the better. 

I think of our trip to Peking. I think of 800 million 
people who live in the People’s Republic of China. I think 
of Chinese people that I have known in America—in 
San Francisco, New York, and Los Angeles. I think of 
people I have known all over the world, the Chinese peo- 
ple, how able they are in Singapore, in Saigon, Bangkok, 
Taiwan. And I think of those 800 million people. I think 
then of our own young people. I want the young people 
of America to live in an open world. 

I don’t mean that their government will be one that 
we will like, but I want the young people of America, our 
children and their children, not to be cut off from one- 
fourth of all of the people in the world. That is one of 
the things that this policy is about. 

And I think of something else. I think of how much 
we can do working together. Here in San Francisco you 
see it all when you think of the heritage from Asia, from 
Europe, from Latin America, from Africa. All the world 
is here. But working together, you have built a great city, 
a great area, and it is becoming greater and more beau- 
tiful all the time. 

Let’s put it in terms of the relations between nations. 
I am not referring now to those political areas where we 
will be in conflict and where we will have debates and 
where necessarily we will not agree. 

I recall a conversation I had a few weeks ago with 
the Russian Minister of Health. He, I found, was one 
of the major open heart surgery men in the world. He 
had just been down to talk to Dr. DeBakey whom many 
of you know, the great surgeon in Texas, one of the best 
in the United States. We talked about how American 
doctors and Russian doctors might be able to develop 
methods to work together on finding cures for various 
diseases, in the field of heart, in the field of cancer, and 
all the rest. 

When I saw Mr. Chou En-lai one evening I talked to 
him about the work that doctors in China were doing and 
doctors in our own country were doing and whether it 
might not be possible at some time in the future where 
we could share our knowledge and possibly even work 
together. 

Then I think that tomorrow in Los Angeles I will be 
addressing a national cancer conference. I think of the 
fact that we in this country have launched a massive 
campaign to find a cure for cancer, because each year 
cancer takes more lives than were lost in all of World 
War II—right here in America it takes more lives. 


Now, our campaign is a good one. It is a big one, but 
the genius that may find a cure or the cures, because there 
may be many approaches for cancer or any other diseases, 
may not be in America. It might be Chinese. It might be 
Russian. It might be a woman. It might be a man. It might 
be a young doctor. It might be an old one. It might be one 
from a small country in Latin America or Africa. 

What we who are the leaders in the world commu- 
nity must do is to find ways that, where the common 
enemies of mankind are concerned, like diseases and 
misery, we work together to fight those enemies. That is 
what this colloquy is all about. 

I would like to tell all of this audience today, and par- 
ticularly our younger visitors, that with these next 4 years, 
that we will accomplish all these great goals. We will make 
progress toward them and I think we will make consid- 
erable progress. The world is going to be safer. Your lives 
are going to be better, I trust, because of what we have 
done. But in order to do so we need the chance. We need 
a mandate. We need to go before the American electorate 
and then have the support of the American electorate so 
that in meeting with leaders of the world, in dealing with 
the Congress, they will know that the American people 
back what this Administration has done. 

That is why we say, give us a chance and we will do 
the job. That is what we are asking from the American 
people and from you today. 

In that connection, may I simply add one final note 
with regard to what I said a few moments ago, to San 
Francisco, New York, what has made this country great. 
I helped to participate in the dedication of a museum for 
the immigrants who have come to the United States 
through Ellis Island, 34 million over about 90 years. 
As I went through that museum I thought of all the peo- 
ple that came, how strong they must have been. We saw 
replicas of the ships in which they moved. They were Poles 
and Italians and Germans. They were peoples from other 
continents. 

Then as I come to San Francisco I think of the people 
who have come to this shore, not only come to this shore 
from across the Pacific, but have come here across the 
continent, the strong people that they were. But the great- 
ness of it all is that America, and particularly San Fran- 
cisco, is all the world in one place. That has brought a 
rich diversity to our country and particularly to this city. 
It has brought hard work and determination, but it has 
also brought something else, something else that is enor- 
mously important if we are going to be able to carry 
forward with the kind of responsible leaderzhip in the 
world that America must have in the years ahead. 

I find that those who have come to America from other 
countries or second generation or even third, have a deep 
appreciation of this country that sometimes those of us 
who live here have not had. I think of the time at the 
Bohemian Grove 5 years ago when a man celebrated 
what he said was his 45th birthday. 
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Now, George Mardikian, 5 years ago, was much older 
than 45, but he called it his 45th birthday because that 
was the year that he became a citizen of the United States. 
I remember the tears in his eyes as he spoke of America. 
And there were tears in our eyes, too. 

As I have participated in citizenship ceremonies over 
these past years as President of the United States, in Chi- 
cago, in New York, have welcomed new citizens, I see 
the pride in their faces, how proud they are to be Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Let me say to our young people today: Sure, there are 
some things wrong with this country, but there is so very 
much right about it. One of the great things that is 
right about it is that you are participating in this process 
in a peaceful way. Oh, there are other ways. You can get 
out and try to shout down a speaker, but the way to do it 
is the way that you are doing, participating, listening to 
the candidates and supporting the candidates of your 
choice. 

But the most important thing I want to tell you is this: 
I have spoken to the world. Along with Mrs. Nixon, we 
have visited most of the countries of the world, in fact, 
over 80. Every time you come back to the United States 
you know that the people fortunate enough to live here 
are the most fortunate people in the world. This is a great 
country. Let’s never forget that. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:40 p.m., P.d.t. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


For a statement by the President on the occasion of the luncheon, 
see the preceding item. 


Los Angeles, California 


Statement by the President on the Occasion of a 
Victory ’72 Dinner at the Century Plaza 
Hotel. September 27, 1972 


At the present time there are pending in Congress a 
number of huge spending proposals which, if enacted 
into law, would lead inevitably to a tax increase. The 
best way I can serve the American people is to stay in 
Washington, when I consider it necessary, to fight those 
proposals—to veto them if they are passed, and to enlist 
enough support in the Congress to sustain my vetoes. 

What we must recognize is that a veto of a spending 
proposal which substantially exceeds the budget that I 
have submitted to Congress is, in effect, a veto of a tax 
increase. A vote for such a proposal is a vote for a tax 
increase. 

It is considered to be good politics in a campaign to 
promise huge new spending programs for good causes 
like the environment, health, education, and welfare. But 
I believe it is known that I have recommended programs 
in these fields to the Congress which we can afford with- 
out increasing taxes. 
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I shall make no promises in this campaign for any 
spending programs—no matter how popular—if such 
programs would lead to a tax increase. 





Those who call for a redistribution of income and a 
confiscation of wealth are not speaking for the interests 
of people; they are speaking against the interests of 
people. 

We can be proud of the fact that the United States has 
the most generous program for aid to the poor, the elderly, 
and others who need assistance, of any country in the 
world. We can afford these programs only because the 
82 million Americans who work for a living, and the busi- 
nesses of this country, produce the taxable income which 
can finance them. 

Let us reject any program which makes it more profit- 
able for a person to go on welfare than to go to work. 

Let us reject any program which would discourage busi- 
ness from providing the new jobs that America needs 
if we were to have full employment without war and 
without inflation. 

Massive redistribution of income is not the way to 
make the poor rich. It is a way to make everybody poor. 

Many nations abroad have gone down the road to 
the welfare state and have lived to regret it. Let’s not 
make the same mistake in the United States. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks at the dinner, see the following 
item. 


Los Angeles, California 


The President’s Remarks at a Victory ’72 Dinner at 
the Century Plaza Hotel. September 27, 1972 


Thank you very much, Governor and Mrs. Reagan, 
Chairman and Mrs. Carter, all of the distinguished guests 
at the head table, in the audience, and our very special 
guests who have added such excitement, enthusiasm, and 
idealism to our campaign, the Young Voters for Nixon- 
Agnew: 

May I also express appreciation to all of those who 
have participated in the program up to this point, the 
very generous remarks of Governor Reagan—we had also 
met earlier in San Francisco and he flew down with us 
to this dinner tonight—the superlative performance, and 
it is always superlative, of Bob Hope. I have often thought 
that he is without question the most generous man in 
giving his time to good causes, and the most ungenerous 
man on the golf course of any man I know. I am just 
going to have my daughter play him from now on, 
though. 

But I do know that so many people, people I have 
never had a chance to meet—tonight I have met some 
of you, only a few—-but so many people who have helped 
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to make this dinner a success, have worked in order to 
make it the enormous success that Ed Carter has an- 
nounced, You can imagine how I feel representing our 
ticket. 

I spoke in New York, which at that time was the big- 
gest dinner ever held in New York or the country, just 
last night. I spoke in San Francisco at noon today. It was 
the biggest dinner ever held in the Bay Area. And now 
here, tonight, in really our own area in southern Califor- 
nia, we have the biggest dinner in the whole history of 
American politics. 

I would like to tell you what I think this dinner is 
about. I would like to tell you what I think this victory 
is about that we talk about, Victory 1972. It is more than 
simply victory for a man or a party; it is victory, in my 
view, for this Nation, for what we want it to stand for. 

I have heard, as you have heard so often, starting at 
the convention in Miami, and here tonight before we 
came in, and now right here in this auditorium, those 
words “Four More Years.” I think all of us for a moment 
would like to think about, “What does 4 more years 
mean?” 

Oh, it could simply mean winning an election and, of 
course, we want to win; or it could simply mean 4 more 
years of what we have been doing, and that wouldn’t be 
bad, because we have a record we are very proud of. But 
I want to tell you what I think about this 4 more years. 

What you have contributed to, what you are working 
for and will be working for between now and Election 
Day, November 7, all of you here, all of the young people, 
all the others across this country who are working for 
our cause, Republicans, Democrats, and independents, is 
not just 4 more years of standing on a record, not just 4 
more years of what we have done, but what I would hope 
would be four of the best years in the whole history of 
the United States of America. 

That is a very high goal. This country has had many 
good 4-year periods, more than sometimes we realize, 
because in these days when we find so much fault with 
America, we overlook some of the greatness of our coun- 
try, not only in the past but also in the present. 

But as I look over these next 4 years and what we 
want it to be, let me outline briefly for you tonight, in 
three areas, how I think we can achieve that great goal: 
four of the best years in the history of America. 

We have to start, of course, with peace. We start with 
that because that affects every American, his family, his 
hopes, his future. Here we 'ook to our record. It is a record 
we are proud of. We have not accomplished everything 
we would have des‘red as fast as we might, but as we 
look at that terribly difficult war in Vietnam, we have 
brought home 500,000 men. We have cut our casualties, 
as you are quite aware. We have ended the American 
combat role. We have ended the sending of any draftees 
to Vietnam. We have prepared the South Vietnamese so 
that it is now very celar that they will be able soon to 
undertake their complete defense without our assistance. 


All of this has been accomplished without staining 
the honor of the United States of America. We have not 
played politics with the issues, as we might. We have not 
blamed the difficulties we have had on the previous ad- 
ministrations, as we might, and then have done some- 
thing that would be very wrong for America: simply get 
out and blame it on the other people and hope that the 
American people would not regret what would have 
been a highly immoral act. 

Let me say we are not going to play politics with it 
now. We are going to end our involvement. We will end 
the war. But we are going to end it without betraying 
our allies, and we are not going to abandon our prisoners 
of war or play politics with our prisoners of war. 

But as we think of peace, we in this country too often 
have spoken of peace and thought of peace only in terms 
of ending the war. We ended World War I. We ended 
World War II. We ended the Korean War. And then 
every generation another one comes along. I think this 
Administration will be remembered not so much for what 
we have done in ending the war which we inherited, but 
will be remembered for the actions that we have taken in 
changing the world and in reducing the possibility of 
other wars in the future. 

Oh, I do not mean that because we have an opening 
of a dialogue with the People’s Republic of China, whose 
government leads one-fourth of all of the people that 
live on this globe, that opening that dialogue means that 
we will have no more difficulties with them and that gov- 
ernment, because our differences are still there, the philo- 
sophical differences. They have not changed. 

I do not mean that because we have negotiated with 
the Soviet Union an unprecedented series of agreements 
in the area of trade, in the area of the environment, co- 
operation in space, and most important of all, a beginning 
in the limitation of nuclear arms, that that means that we 
will not continue to have difficulties with the Soviet Union 
because of our differences of interests, our differences in 
philosophies. They are there, and they will remain. 

But I do suggest this: that we could have left it as 
it was. We could have been left frozen, as we were, in 
confrontation with the Soviet Union, not negotiating 
those differences, and going down the road to an inevitable 
collision with all of the destruction that would bring to 
America, to the Soviet Union, and all the people in the 
world. 

We could have left the People’s Republic of China 
isolated from us and from the rest of the world, with the 
inevitable results 15, 20 years from now, that 800 million, 
or probably | billion of the most capable people in the 
world might be lined up against us in an inevitable 
confrontation. 

So we have begun, and I emphasize tonight that despite 
the progress we have made in this field of foreign policy 
toward a world of peace, it is only a beginning, and for 
4 more years, the reason we want it is that we need 4 more 
years to build on this beginning. We think we know how 
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to do it. We think we have demonstrated that we do know 
how. 

I will not go into detail as to what we will do, except 
I will tell you one thing that we must not do. I know that 
the reason we were able to open the dialogue with the 
People’s Republic of China, the reason that we were able 
to begin negotiations with the Soviet Union, was that 
they respected the United States of America as a strong 
nation, standing for its principles. 

I can tell you that the day that the President of the 
United States represents the second strongest nation in 
the world, they wouldn’t be interested in talking to us. 
And we will never let that happen. We must remember 
that even though we did not want this responsibility, that 
we are the only nation in the free world that has the po- 
tential, the power to save the cause of peace and free- 
dom in the world, and it is for that reason that we must 
retain our strength so that we may be able to continue to 
build on these initiatives, initiatives in limiting arms, and 
then perhaps later in the future reducing them, but al- 
ways on the basis of mutuality, never on the basis of 
unilateral disarmament as far as the United States is 
concerned. 

Turning to the domestic front, when we speak of mak- 
ing this one of the best 4 years in this Nation’s history, 
we think first of something that is called that pocketbook 
issue, putting it more bluntly—jobs. I was proud to be 
able to say, in addressing 124 nations at the International 
Monetary Fund meeting on Monday of this week, that 
the United States of America, at this time, had the lowest 
rate of inflation, the highest rate of growth, the highest 
real income of any industrial nation in the world. 

That is what our economic policy has done. That, just 
like our leadership in the field of foreign policy, is a good 
record. But we are not satisfied with that, because there 
is more to do. What do we want to do in those 4 more 
years? 

What we want to do is to continue to have this econ- 
omy grow, to continue to provide the incentives that will 
mean more jobs for the American people, until we 
achieve a goal that we have not had in this country since 
President Eisenhower was President in the years 1955 and 
56, and that means full employment without war and 
without significant inflation. 

We can do that, and that goal we can achieve. But 
in order to achieve that goal, we must remember that we 
cannot take those steps that would inevitably destroy the 
incentives that produce the jobs, that produce the in- 
come that makes it possible for us to do good things in 
the world and good things for the American people. That 
is why even while this present Congress is still in session, 
I am going to find it necessary to veto some huge spend- 
ing bills for what are really good causes, but where the 
choice is: Do we spend money for a good cause if it means 
that increasing the spending by that amount will raise 
the taxes of the American people? 


I say to this audience here tonight, as I have said pre- 
viously on many other occasions, that whether it is a 
bill passed by the Congress which exceeds the budget and 
would lead to a tax increase, or whether it is making a 
promise in a political campaign, which many think is 
good politics, which would lead inevitably to a tax in- 
crease because of exceeding the budget, that I intend to 
make no promises and I intend certainly to approve no 
bills that would lead to a tax increase for the American 
people. 

This is not said because this happens to be a dinner of 
people of, shall we say, considerably better than average 
means. It is said because the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people work for a living, the great majority of the 
American people pay taxes, and taxes are high enough. 
That is why we must limit our spending for whatever that 
cause may be, good as it is, limit it to what we can afford. 
This is the way we can build that new prosperity that we 
want, looking to the years ahead. 

Then, if we are going to have in these next 4 years one 
of the best 4-year periods of America’s history, we not only 
have to have peace abroad, we have to have peace at 
home. Many people have forgotten the situation that 
this country was in 4 years ago. You will remember, some 
of you, the conditions in our cities, the conditions on some 
of the campuses of our universities and colleges. It has 
taken time to change it. It has also taken time to change 
an attitude of permissiveness that had grown up in our 
courts, that had grown up in some of our law enforcement 
agencies across this country. 

I pledged in the 1968 campaign that we would change 
that. I said over and over again it was necessary to appoint 
judges to the highest courts of this land and all the courts 
of this land who would recognize that it was essential to 
strengthen the peace forces as against the criminal forces 
in this country. We have done that, and as a result of 
doing that, we have seen progress finally being made in 
dealing with the criminal forces in this country. Progress 
is being made in dealing with the forces of narcotics and 
dangerous drugs. 

But 4 years isn’t enough. We need more, and in order, 
in the next 4 years, to accomplish the goal that we need to 
accomplish, we must continue to appoint to the courts of 
this land and in the positions of enforcement of the law, 
men and women who recognize that the first civil right of 
every American, whatever his background, is the right to 
be free of domestic violence, and we are going to see that 
the right becomes a real one for every American. 

Let me put all of this, if I may, in terms of the hopes 
and the dreams of the young Americans, Republicans, 
Democrats, independents, who are supporting our ticket 
this year. We want them to grow up in a world of peace. 
We want them to have what no generation in this century 
has had in America—a full generation of peace. 

We think we have helped to begin to build that possi- 
bility. Certainly, while we do not want to overstate the 
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case, the chance that this generation can have a full gen- 
eration of peace as a result of what we have done, as a 
result of these great initiatives, if we can continue them 
with the same pragmatic, realistic approach, the chance 
is greater than it has ever been, certainly in my lifetime. 
It is this, then, that we want for them. 

Putting it also in positive terms, I want this new gen- 
eration of Americans to grow up to the greatest extent 
possible in an open world. There will always be differences 
between governments. There will be differences in philos- 
ophies. But I would hope that we could have a world in 
which, despite differences between governments, the 
peoples of the world could be friends. I think that is 
possible. 

I would like for the young people of this generation to 
be able to take the trip that my wife and I took to the 
People’s Republic of China, to know those people. I am 
not referring to their government, with which I do not 
agree insofar as its philosophy is concerned, but the 
Chinese people, as a people, are an able people. The 
Soviet people are an able people. 

What we must do is to recognize that differences be- 
tween governments must not be allowed to keep people 
apart where they can work together. Let me give you an 
example. As I was meeting a few of the vice chairmen of 
this dinner tonight, one of them told me that his wife 
was unable to come because she had had an operation 
for cancer. Fortunately, it was successful. I was thinking 
of the fact that early in the morning I will be address- 
ing a group, right here at the Century Plaza, of doctors 
engaged in the fight against cancer. I was thinking also, 
in terms of that battle, with the great wars that this coun- 
try has fought, and that each year more people die with 
cancer in the United States than were killed in all of 
World War II. 

As I thought of that, I realized how important our ini- 
tiative was when we began to put more funds into re- 
search. Then I thought of my trip to the Soviet Union 
and my trip to China where Chou En-lai discussed the 
problem of how we might cooperate in that field of find- 
ing answers to the dread diseases that afflict mankind, 
whatever their color, whatever their background or politi- 
cal philosophy. 

I remember a meeting just a few days ago with the 
Russian Minister of Health. He is a famous heart surgeon. 
He does two open-heart surgery operations a week. He 
works regularly and corresponds with Dr. DeBakey, who 
is one of the leaders in our field here. We talked about 
this problem. Then I thought in terms of how we could 
find the answer, the answer to cancer, to the other diseases 
on which we are attempting to develop programs. It may 
not be found by an American. We have to search the 
world. It may be a Russian. It may be a Chinese. It may 
be somebody from Africa or Latin America, a small 
country, a large country. It may be a woman. It may be 
a man. The main point is that in attacking this kind of a 
problem where we find that the whole of mankind is 


affected, let’s get all of the people of the world working 
together to deal with that problem. 

I want this new generation, voting for the first time in 
America this year, not only to live in a peaceful world, 
not only to live in an open world, but to have here the 
jobs without war and without inflation to which they 
are entitled, an opportunity to go to the top, without being 
limited by a quota, on the basis of their abilities, and 
finally, I want them, and this is one, certainly, of the 
strongest motivations I think all of us should have tonight, 
I want them to feel about this country the way I feel 
about it, the way you feel about it. 

I think one of the tragedies of our time, one of the 
tragedies of the sixties, was that so many young people 
seemingly gave up on America. Part of the reason was 
that they could see everything wrong and they allowed 
what was wrong to blind them to what was right; not all, 
of course, but many did. 

And now we have seen the situation begin to turn. I 
think one of the good things, one of the helpful things 
about this new generation and its participation in this 
campaign is that with that responsibility they are looking 
at their country through new eyes. Oh, that means they 
are not uncritical. Because young people, to their great 
credit, are idealistic. They are impatient. They want 
change. They want progress. And may it always be that 
way. 

But on the other hand, they know they can work 
peacefully within the system in America. Just let me say 
this: They know, too, if they have had the opportunity 
to travel abroad as I have and my wife has, to over 80 
countries, that every time you come back to the United 
States of America you realize how fortunate it is to be 
alive and to live in the United States of America. 

To put it very simply, I want the record of these next 
4 years in the field of foreign policy leading toward peace, 
in the field of domestic policy leading toward opportunity, 
jobs, and progress for all Americans, I want those next 4 
years to be ones that will convince this new generation of 
voters that this is a great and a good and, yes, a beautiful 
country. We must believe that because it is the truth. 

A few months ago a very splendid musical group enter- 
tained in the famous East Room of the White House 
where Bob Hope and Art Linkletter and others have also 
entertained. It was a black group from the Los Angeles 
area. They got an immense ovation when they finished. 
I walked up, as was the custom, afterwards to shake hands 
with the leader and congratulate him. He spoke briefly, 
very movingly, to that very fine audience that was there. 
He said, “Mr. President, it has been a very great honor 
for us to be invited to appear in the White House.” He 
said, “You know, it’s a long way from Watts to the White 
House.” 


Then I responded to him and I said, “Yes, I know, and 
it’s a long way from Whittier to the White House.” 

Here, before this great audience of my old friends, you 
know how long that road has been. It has had its ups and 
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downs, its twisting and turning, its defeats and its vic- 
tories. But what I want for every American, whatever his 
background, whatever his beginnings, however humble, 
I want him to have the same opportunity that I could 
have had and did have, a boy born in Yorba Linda, grow- 
ing up in Whittier, and going to the White House. 

That is the ideal that made America great and that is 
what these next 4 years are going to be about. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:33 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Century Plaza Hotel in Los Angeles, Calif. As printed above, 
this item follows the text of the White House press release. 

For a statement by the President on the occasion of the dinner, 
see the preceding item. 


National Cancer Conference 


The President’s Remarks to the Conference in 
Los Angeles. September 28, 1972 


Dr. Rauscher, Dr. Letton, Dr. Clark, all of the distin- 
guished ladies and gentlemen attending this conference: 

I very much, of course, appreciate the award that has 
just been presented, but I think it should be presented 
to you, each of you, who have been in the forefront in 
this battle for so many years. You are, after all, the front- 
line soldiers in the fight against cancer. 

The Government, which I represent in this particular 
capacity, can help to provide the resources, but you are 
the ones who do the work. I know that biomedical re- 
search and treatment is a notoriously uncertain enter- 
prise. I know that when we talk about a cure for cancer, 
that it is not some simplistic answer that you find; that 
there are many, many approaches that are being tried at 
different times in many areas in which movement may 
occur. 

No one can control or even predict how fast this pro- 
gram is going to go. But we can control—and this is the 
reason that I am here—we can control our own con- 
tribution to the progress of the program. We can be sure 
this progress is not delayed because of too few resources 
or too much redtape, for we know this: Cancer is a 
scourge we must fight. That fight deserves, from all of us, 
all the money, all the resources, and all the ingenuity that 
are required to win it. 

That is why, in my State of the Union Address, Janu- 
ary 1971, I called for a total national commitment to 
the anti-cancer crusade. That is why we followed up on 
that call for action. As you know, in the last 2 years we 
have more than doubled the Federal budget for cancer, to 
over $450 million. We have converted the facilities at 
Fort Detrick from research on biological weapons to can- 
cer research, and the National Cancer Institute has been 
strengthened and streamlined and made directly account- 
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able to the President. We have established the new Na- 
tional Cancer Advisory Board, the President’s Cancer 
Panel, to help us coordinate our resources, the Govern- 
ment, and to the extent we possibly can, to strip away 
that inevitable redtape. 

But all the money and all the organization in the 
world—and we have the money and we have lots of 
organization in Government—but all of it, by themselves, 
will not win this fight. I know that and all of you know 
that. Whether we win it or not, and when we win it, de- 
pends on you, the doctors, the scientists, the volunteers 
who support them all across America and all around the 
world. 

What governments can do is to help mobilize not only 
this Nation’s but the world’s best brains wherever they 
exist, and to insure that they have the chance to make their 
full contribution to this cause, because it often occurs to 
me, as I travel to various countries around the world—to 
Africa, and Asia, Latin America, to the People’s Republic 
of China, to the Soviet Union—that no one knows where 
we are going to find that one individual who may make 
a breakthrough in this field. It might be a woman out 
studying in a great university in Europe. It might be a 
young boy who sits in a schoolroom in Asia, or perhaps 
in the People’s Republic of China. It could be an Ameri- 
can doctor, a Russian biologist, a Chinese chemist, or 
maybe the breakthrough will come through from an Afri- 
can or Latin American scientist, or it might come from 
someone sitting in this room. Or perhaps more likely, from 
what I have learned in my rather brief acquaintance with 
the intricacies of this problem, there will not be any sin- 
gle cure that will come suddenly. 

It will probably be that many people will contribute 
partial cures and partial progress for the various forms 
of this dread disease, but whatever and whenever the an- 
swers come, they are going to represent the final steps of 
a long journey, a journey that many of you in this room 
have been on for many, many years, and those who took 
all the other steps, the first very difficult early steps when 
Government did not provide as much support, when it 
was hard to get the volunteers to put up the money neces- 
sary, those of you who took those steps, who carried the 
fight then, when it was difficult, you are going to deserve 
the credit when the victory finally comes. 

It is somewhat like the relays that we watched in the 
Olympics. One runner would break the tape. He was the 
winner, but all four stood there to receive the victory gold 
medal. Scientific progress is like a vast relay race in which 
thousands of men and women in every part of the world 
carry the baton for a distance before they pass it on, pass 
it on from one to another, from one generation to another, 
until finally they break the tape and the race is won. 

That is why the agreement we signed in Moscow last 
May to cooperate with the Soviet Union in medical re- 
search can be so important. When most people think 
of the Moscow Summit and the many agreements that 
were signed there in the field of cooperation in space and 
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trade, medical research, et cetera, there is a tendency 
naturally to put first on the list of importance, and natu- 
rally this should be the case, the agreement to limit stra- 
tegic nuclear arms. 

I sincerely hope that what is called the SALT agree- 
ment will be remembered as a great turning point in the 
control and limitation of nuclear arms, and perhaps 
eventually in their reduction and thereby in reducing the 
risk of war in the world. But it may well be 20, 40, maybe 
100 years from now that another moment in Moscow will 
be remembered with that moment when Mr. Brezhnev 
and I signed the nuclear arms control agreement, for our 
agreement to cooperate in the field of medicine could 
mark another great turning point in the struggle against 
disease. 

It is like drug abuse or hijacking, terrorism; cancer is 
not just a national, it is an international menace, and we 
must confront it with an international alliance. The bar- 
riers between nations are very great. They are very great, 
for example, from philosophical standpoints, despite the 
visits that we have taken, of the People’s Republic of 
China and the United States, between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. 

The fact that the leaders of the nations meet, that we 
have days of conversations, and that we reach agreement, 
does not mean that those deep philosophical differences 
have basically changed. They have not. They probably 
will not. 

What we have tried to do, of course, is to find a way 
to have disagreements without fighting about those dis- 
agreements, and what we have tried to do also is to find 
areas where we can agree and where we can cooperate. 

In fighting disease, I have found in both my conversa- 
tions with Premier Chou En-lai and my conversations 
with Mr. Brezhnev, Mr. Kosygin, and President Pod- 
gorny and their colleagues that there was one area where 
there was no question of a desire to work together and 
cooperate. It, of course, will not be easy. 

Many in this room have gone to the Soviet Union. 
You know the differences in language and the differences 
in background and so forth that have been involved. Very 
few of you have had the opportunity to go to the People’s 
Republic of China. But we do know that both there and 
in the Soviet Union they are a people of ability. There are 
Russian scientists and doctors who are able people. There 
are Chinese scientists and doctors. One-fourth of all the 
people in the world live there. They are able people. The 
ability of those people there to cooperate with doctors in 
other free nations, this, of course, can have an enormous 
effect. 

Perhaps this fight against cancer, against disease, can 
help to teach the world that despite vast differences be- 
tween cultures, values, and political systems, nations must 
work together and can work together to meet their com- 
mon needs and fight their common enemies. 


Those who join hands against disease help advance the 
day when nations may no longer raise their hands against 
each other. 

I mentioned the laboratory at Fort Detrick. It seems to 
me that this is one of the great symbols of our progress 
toward the use of our resources for peaceful purposes. 
I am sure some of you have been there. But as I think of 
it here this morning, I think of the past, the present, and 
then what could take place in the future. 

For years some of the most sophisticated scientific 
facilities on the face of our planet were there. They em- 
ployed the best minds that we could find in the scientific 
community and they were used for research on biological 
warfare, perfecting the instruments of death. It was a 
top secret installation, totally isolated. As a matter of 
fact, even though I had been a Congressman and Sena- 
tor, Vice President of the United States, I had never seen 
it until I went there after it had changed its character. 

Now it has been converted, as you know, into a labora- 
tory for research on cancer, dedicated to the preservation, 
not the destruction, of life. 

I remember my visit. It was just 1 year ago. I remem- 
ber saying on that day that Fort Detrick should now be 
thrown open, not only to scientists and doctors from the 
United States, but from all over the world. Last month, 
as part of our new cooperation in medicine, the Russian 
Minister of Health, a great heart surgeon, incidentally, 
came to the United States. One of the places he visited 
was Fort Detrick. This shows how the world has changed 
in this last year. It shows it most, it seems to me, effec- 
tively, because no one could even think of the possibility 
of anyone from the Soviet Union going to this top secret 
installation in past years. But there he stood, in a place 
that just a few years earlier had been a symbol of a closed 
world, a world of suspicion and confrontation and a place 
where some of the best minds of our Nation had pre- 
pared for a possible war against his nation or some other 
nation. 

Now, he stood there, this man from the Soviet Union. 
This place had become a symbol of an open world, a world 
of cooperation and trust, at least in this particular area. 
It had become a meeting ground where the best minds 
from every nation can work together to save lives any- 
where on earth. 

We have a long way to go, but our goal is clear. For 
me its symbol is Fort Detrick, Maryland, welcoming the 
Soviet Minister of Health. This is the kind of world we 
want to leave to our children. We want it to be a better 
world. We want it to be a more peaceful world. Let us 
hope that it may be a world in which the genius that 
split the atom, the genius that took men to the moon, is 
turned not to the conquest of other peoples, but to co- 
operation in the conquest of cancer and the other common 
diseases which afflict mankind. 

I would not want to leave an impression from the re- 
marks that I have made that in this very intricate field 
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of foreign policy that we are going to effect instant co- 
operation in all areas. As I emphasized a few moments 
ago, the philosophical differences, the fact that nations 
have different interests, are there now, and they will last 
for years to come. 

But I do suggest here this morning that a beginning 
is occurring. We now have a dialogue with the leaders 
of one-fourth of the people of this earth where we had 
nothing but angry isolation on both sides for over 20 
years. From confrontation we have moved to negotia- 
tion and then cooperation with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union, and particularly with some of them in their scien- 
tific endeavors where previously we have not had that 
opportunity. This indicates the kind of a world we can 
build. It also indicates how much counts on you. 

I would simply conclude with this final thought. When 
we think of arms control, when we think of wars and 
the lives that they take, one statistic brings home how 
important your battle is, how important you are as the 
frontline soldiers in this battle. I understand that each 
year in the United States more people die of cancer than 
were killed in action in all of World War II. 

So, as you begin this conference, as you work in this 
conference, as you have in years past when you have met, 
let me say it may not get the headlines of a great inter- 
national conference which deals with the problems of 
resolving differences in arms control, et cetera, but I 
know and you know that there is no battle that is more 
important than the one you are waging. 

Our best wishes go with you as well as the resources 
that the government can provide. 





Ladies and gentlemen, before we fly back to Wash- 
ington, I just want to say one thing in regard to the Nixon 
family and its contribution to this particular cause. This 
is the first chance I have had since I signed this legisla- 
tion separately—meaning that we had a signing cere- 
mony in the White House which some of you attended— 
this is the first chance I have had to attend a meeting of 
this sort where the National Cancer Institute and other 
organizations were assembled. 


I am very proud to say, as far as the members of my 
family are concerned, that my wife, Mrs. Nixon, my 
daughter Julie, and my daughter Tricia, in the past 3 
months—and I have not looked back beyond that, but 
I have had the record checked—across the country they 
have appeared at various times before 12 different meet- 
ings, dinners, et cetera, in the field of cancer, which shows 
that our family is with you, as well as the President in his 
official capacity. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:28 a.m., P.d.t., in the Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif., where he was presented with a distin- 
guished service award by the American Cancer Society. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Statement by the President. September 28, 1972 


Nowhere in the United States does the goal of a new 
prosperity—full employment without inflation and with- 
out war—mean more than here in California, America’s 
largest State and one whose economy—as a State— 
actually ranks ahead of all but a few of the nations of the 
world. Californians can take satisfaction in our steady 
progress toward the new prosperity—progress in which 
they share fully. 

One of the best measures of our robust national eco- 
nomic health is the fact that the growth rate of our total 
goods and services produced (gross national product )— 
9.4 percent per annum in the second quarter of this yeaar— 
leads the world today. Employment is at an alltime high, 
with 82 million workers now on the job, 2.6 million more 
than a year ago. The rate of inflation has been cut from 
4.4 percent a year ago to only 2.9 percent today. 

Most important, as a result of these gains, the real wage 
of the average American worker has finally climbed off 
the inflationary treadmill of the 1960's, registering a gain 
of more than 4 percent in the past year alone. This means 
$200 in new purchasing power for the average wage 
earner—the equivalent of two extra weekly paychecks in 
a year. 

Since 1969, we have succeeded in moving the U.S. 
economy from a wartime to a peacetime basis with a 
minimum of disruption. The rate of unemployment, while 
still too high, continues to move downward. 

In California, for example, unemployment has de- 
clined statewide from 7.1 percent in August 1971 to 5.8 
percent in August 1972. Here in Los Angeles, the progress 
against unemployment has been even more marked—from 
6.9 percent in August 1971 to 5.5 percent in August 1972. 
This has meant an increase of 63,000 jobs in Los Angeles 
alone in 1 year. And the job situation in Los Angeles 
should continue to grow stronger, provided that the Na- 
tion continues on the path of sound economic policies, 
with our defense maintained at realistic and effective 
levels. 

California has become one of the world’s great re- 
search centers, Future economic growth in this country, 
with more and better jobs, requires that the U.S. strength- 
en its research and technological capacities. This is one 
reason why this Administration’s budgets in the past 3 
years have greatly increased the allocation of Federal 
funds to research and development. My budget for fiscal 
year 1973, for example, recommended an increase of more 
than $1 billion for research and development in the De- 
partment of Defense budget alone. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have intensified their efforts to utilize the 
technological advancements developed under their pro- 
grams. Overall, there has been a 65 percent increase since 
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1969 in R & D investment for all purposes other than 
defense and space. These obligations amount to $5.4 
billion in 1973. 

The new economic policy which I initiated in August 
1971 has played a role in the achievement of America’s 
heartening cconomic resurgence. 

But the real driving force has been the talents and 
the energies of America’s workers—the millions who seek 
nothing more from their Government than a favorable 
economic climate for their job skills, unmatched now or 
at any other time by any other society. 

These are the people who know that the economic 
greatness of America was built by the incentives and 
rewards of work, and who believe that it is a continued 
dedication to work and earnings that will keep America 
great. 

The goal of my Administration is not more welfare, but 
more work: more dignity, more self-respect, more oppor- 
tunity. We have fought for 3 years to reform the welfare 
mess without help from those who now seem to point to 
it with confused criticism. 

We say the Government should set policies which tax 
the working man and woman at a minimum, protect their 
purchasing power at a maximum, and ensure job access 
for everyone. Only then can every American raise his 
family’s living standard to the highest point his skills and 
dedication will permit. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Los Angeles, Calif. 


Disaster Assistance for Maine 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Federal 
Assistance Following Contamination of Coastal Waters. 
September 28, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Maine as a result of the contamination of coastal 
waters by a toxic algae, beginning on September 14, which 
caused extensive unemployment in the softshell clam 
industry in the State. The President’s action will permit 
the use of Federal funds in providing unemployment 
assistance not available under applicable State programs 
or private income protection insurance compensation. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Maine 
Governor Kenneth M. Curtis advised the President that 
an estimated 3,000 clam diggers were deprived of their 
means of livelihood because of the ban on softshell clam 
harvesting. Federal disaster assistance from the President’s 
Disaster Fund will consist primarily of disaster unemploy- 
ment assistance for those unemployed as a result of the 


disaster and who are not eligible for regular unemploy- 
ment insurance assistance. The Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has declared the affected area eligible 
for long-term, low-interest-rate disaster loans under the 
recently enacted Disaster Recovery Act of 1972, Public 
Law 92-385. 

Federal relief activities in Maine are being coordinated 
by the President’s Office of Emergency Preparedness. Dis- 
aster specialists from OEP’s Region 1 Office in Boston, 
Mass., have been in the area working under John F. 
Sullivan, Regional Director. Mr. Sullivan will be desig- 
nated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 


Disaster Assistance for Massachusetts 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Federal 
Assistance Following Contamination of Coastal Waters. 
September 28, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Massachusetts as a result of the contamination 
of coastal waters by a toxic algae, beginning on Septem- 
ber 14, which caused extensive unemployment in the 
softshell clam industry in the State. The President’s ac- 
tion will permit the use of Federal funds in providing 
unemployment assistance not available under applicable 
State programs or private income protection insurance 
compensation. 

In his request for a Presidential declaration, Massa- 
chusetts Governor Francis W. Sargent advised the Presi- 
dent that clam diggers in the State were deprived of their 
means of livelihood because of the ban on softshell clam 
harvesting. Federal disaster assistance from the President's 
Disaster Fund will consist primarily of disaster unemploy- 
ment assistance for those unemployed as a result of the 
disaster and who are not eligible for regular unemploy- 
ment insurance assistance. The Administrator, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has declared the affected area eligible 
for long-term, low-interest-rate disaster loans under the 
recently enacted Disaster Recovery Act of 1972, Public 
Law 92-385. 

Federal relief activities in Massachusetts are being coor- 
dinated by the President’s Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness. Disaster specialists from OEP’s Region 1 Office in 
Boston, Mass., have been in the area working under John 
F. Sullivan, Regional Director. Mr. Sullivan will be des- 
ignated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work with 
the State in providing Federal disaster assistance under 
Public Law 91-606. 
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Disaster Assistance for Pennsylvania 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and Federal 
Assistance Following Heavy Rains and 
Flooding. September 28, 1972 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Pennsylvania as a result of heavy rains and flood- 
ing, beginning on September 11, which caused extensive 
damage in Indiana County. The President’s action will 
permit the use of Federal funds in relief and recovery 
efforts. 

Preliminary Federal estimates of damages to public and 
private property in the flooded areas exceed $2 million. 
Disaster assistance from the President’s Disaster Fund 
will consist primarily of the repair and restoration of pub- 
lic facilities. Long-term, low-interest-rate disaster loans 
under the recently enacted Public Law 92-385 will be 
made available by the Small Business Administration. In- 
diana County also suffered damage to public and private 
property as a result of Tropical Storm Agnes in June of 
this year. 

Federal relief activities in Pennsylvania are being co- 
ordinated by the President’s Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. Disaster specialists from OEP’s Region 3 Of- 
fice in Philadelphia have been in the area working under 
Francis X. Carney, Regional Director. Mr. Carney will 
be designated as the Federal Coordinating Officer to work 
with the State in providing Federal disaster assistance un- 
der Public Law 91-606. 


Council on Environmental Quality 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Dr. Beatrice 
E. Willard and John A. Busterud To Be Members 
of the Council. September 29, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Beatrice E. Willard, of Boulder, Colo., and 
John A. Busterud, of San Rafael, Calif., to be members 
of the Council on Environmental Quality. They succeed 
Robert Cahn and Gordon J. F. MacDonald, who have 
resigned. 

Dr. Willard, an ecologist, is president of the Thorne 
Ecological Institute of Boulder, Colo. She has served 
with the Institute as executive director (1965-1967) 
and vice president (1967-1970). From 1963-1964, she 
was an assistant professor of biology at South Oregon 
College and was a teaching assistant and research assist- 
tant at the University of Colorado from 1958 to 1963. 
Prior to that Dr. Willard taught in the public schools 
and was a ranger naturalist in the national parks. 

Dr. Willard was born December 19, 1925, in Palm 
Springs, Calif. She received a B.A. from Stanford Univer- 


sity in 1947, and earned an M.A. (1960) and Ph.D. 
(1963) from the University of Colorado. She has au- 
thored a number of books on alpine ecosystems and has 
served as secretary of the Colorado Air Pollution Con- 
trol Commission; member of the Colorado State Ad- 
visory Committee on Environmental Education; secre- 
tary and trustee of the Rocky Mountain Center on En- 
vironment; president of the Colorado Open Space Coun- 
cil; trustee of the Aspen Center for Environmental 
Studies; and member of the Colorado Environmental In- 
ventory Advisory Committee. She is the past recipient 
of the Colorado Wildlife Federation’s Colorado Conser- 
vationist of the Year Award (1969). Currently, Dr. Wil- 
lard is serving as a trustee of the Colorado Chapter of the 
Nature Conservancy; chairman of the Rocky Mountain 
Chapter of the Sierra Club; and as a member of the 
Ecological Society of America, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the American Institute 
of Biological Science, the National Parks Association, and 
the Wilderness Society. 

Mr. Busterud has been serving as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Environmental Quality since 
1971. Prior to this appointment, he was a senior partner 
in the law firm of Busterud, Draper and Adams in San 
Francisco, specializing in conservation and antitrust law. 

A native of Coos Bay, Oreg., Mr. Busterud was born 
March 7, 1921. He received a B.S. from the University 
of Oregon in 1943 and an LL.B. from Yale Law School 
in 1949. From 1957 to 1962 he was a member of the 
Assembly of the California Legislature. He was founder 
and president of Headlands, Inc., a charitable conserva- 
tion organization formed to assist the California Parks 
Department to develop Marin Headlands State Park. 
He also served as Marin County chairman of People for 
a Golden Gate National Recreation Area, and as vice 
president of the Associated Regional Citizens, an organi- 
zation devoted to the study of regional government for the 
San Francisco area. Mr. Busterud’s activities have in- 
volved him in many nature conservancy projects. 

Mr. Busterud is married to the former Anne Witwer. 
They have three children and reside in McLean, Va. 


Railroad Retirement Board 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate James L. 
Cowen as Member and Chairman. 
September 29, 1972 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate James L. Cowen, of Skokie, IIl., to be a member of 
the Railroad Retirement Board for a term of 5 years from 
August 29, 1972. He succeeds Howard W. Habermeyer, 
who has retired. Mr. Cowen is currently serving as Chief 
Actuary of the Railroad Retirement Board in Chicago. 
He has been with the Actuarial Office since 1952. 
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A native of Boston, Mass., Mr. Cowen was born 
April 27, 1925. He received his A.B. degree in 1949 from 
Harvard University and served in the United States Air 
Force from 1943 to 1945. 

Mr. Cowen holds membership in the American Acad- 
emy of Actuaries, Society of Actuaries, Conference of 
Actuaries in Public Practice, and the Interamerican As- 
sociation of Social Security Actuaries. He has received 
several awards for his achievements while working with 
the Railroad Retirement Board and has published numer- 
ous articles relating to railroad retirement. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is composed of three 
members who serve terms of 5 years. One member is ap- 
pointed from recommendations by representatives of the 
employees, one member is appointed from recommenda- 
tions by representatives of the carriers, and one member is 
appointed at large who has no interest in any employer or 
organization of employees. Mr. Cowen will serve as the 
at large member and in this capacity will serve as Chair- 
man of the Board. The remaining members are Wythe 
D. Quarles, Jr., representing carriers, and Neil P. Speirs, 
representing employees. 


Strategic Arms Limitation 


The President’s Remarks Upon Signing Joint Resolution 
Approving the Interim Agreement Between the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States 

of America on Certain Measures With Respect 

to the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms. 
September 30, 1972 


Gentlemen, we are gathered here, as you know, for the 
signing of the Executive Agreement. I would like to repeat 
something that I said in the White House to this group 
of leaders when I returned from the trip to Moscow. 

I pointed out both in my statement to the Congress 
and also to the Members of the Congress, both House 
and Senate, who had to consider this agreement, that 
we considered this a cooperative venture and we wanted 
the Congress to examine the agreement and to reach a 
conclusion, independently of the Executive, that they 
were in the interest of the United States. 


The Congress has now so acted. Its debate has, in both 
the Senate and the House, served to inform the Amer- 
ican people of the contents of the agreement, and also 
what its implications are. 

I think what is particularly pleasing—pleasing in the 
sense of how our system works—is that this agreement 
has had bipartisan support in the fullest sense. Democrats 
and Republicans have joined together in debating it and 
criticizing where they felt there was room to criticize, 
and finally in voting for it in the form that it has now 
reached the desk here, and as I will sign it. 


We have asked you to come to this room because we 
do feel this agreement is one that has a very special signif- 
icance. All of you who have been here many times be- 
fore know that it was the Cabinet Room from the period 
of Abraham Lincoln up until 1902, when the West Wing 
was completed. But it is now known as the Treaty Room 
because the war between Spain and the United States, 
as you know, was ended by a treaty signed in this room. 

I would simply say in that connection, this is not a 
treaty which ends a war. This is not an agreement which 
guarantees that there will be no war. But what this is 
is the beginning of a process that is enormously impor- 
tant that will limit now, and, we hope, later reduce the 
burden of arms, and thereby reduce the danger of war. 
We think, therefore, it deserves this kind of attendance by 
the leaders of the Congress, the Administration, the Armed 
Forces, and it deserves also being signed in this room. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. in the Treaty Room at 


the White House. As printed above, this item follows the text of the 
White House press release. 


As enacted, the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1227) is Public Law 
92-448. 


National Heritage Day 
Proclamation 4160. September 30, 1972 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


The special quality of the United States is the inter- 
action of many peoples from many lands, each asserting 
the freedom to be different, each respecting and honor- 
ing his own ethnic heritage, while contributing to a 
nation in which all are Americans together. 

The shining guarantee of our national future is pre- 
cisely the repeated rebirth, the reinvigoration, the gift 
of renewal, implicit in this constant meeting of the 
world’s peoples here in our own land. 

The unusual virtue of the United States is that all men 
and women are accepted for what they are, with friend- 
ship and respect founded upon knowledge and under- 
standing of all races, creeds, and national origins. 

The “melting pot” is one of unity, but never of uni- 
formity. 

The national pride of the United States is, in this sense, 
pride of our people in the heritage we draw from all 
nations. 

In order that we may pause for a moment to express 
our appreciation of America’s heritage, the Congress, by 
House Joint Resolution 1304, has requested the President 
to issue a proclamation designating Sunday, October 1, 
1972, as National Heritage Day. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHARD Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby proclaim Sunday, 
October 1, 1972, as National Heritage Day. I call upon 
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all Americans to reflect upon the composite vitality, en- 
thusiasm and tenacity of the many separate peoples who 
have built our beloved country, and to celebrate, with 
appropriate ceremonies, the fact that our one nation is 
many nations, and our many nations are one nation, 
dedicated to freedom, under God. 

In Witness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this thirtieth day of September, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred seventy-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred ninety- 
seventh. 

RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 10:42 a.m., 
October 2, 1972] 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

September 23 


During his visit to Texas, the President met with Texas 
Republican leaders at the San Antonio International 
Airport. 

September 25 


National officers of the Order of the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association called on the Presi- 
dent to present a gold medal commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Order of AHEPA. 

The President met with a group of Republican Con- 
gressional candidates. They were: Mario Belardino of 
New York, Charles Conrad of California, Luther Hackett 
of Vermont, William Hunt of Pennsylvania, Martin Lin- 
ski of Massachusetts, Henry Povinelli of Connecticut, 
Wesley Powell and Meldrin Thomson of New Hampshire, 


Joel Pritchard of Washington, and Edward Young of 
South Carolina. 


Dr. Carl Hoffman, president of the American Medical 
Association, met with the President at the White House 
to report on his recent trip to the Soviet Union to review 
their medical program. 

Thomas W. Gleason, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, called on the President at 
the White House. 

September 26 


Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler announced that Dr. 
Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President for Na- 
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tional Security Affairs, was meeting today in Paris with 
Special Adviser Le Duc Tho and Minister Xuan Thuy 
of the North Vietnamese delegation to the Paris peace 
talks. Mr. Ziegler later announced the extension of the 
talks for another day. 

Robert E. Merriam, Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, met with the 
President at the White House. 


Joseph Tonelli, president of the United Papermakers 
International Union, called on the President at the White 
House. 

The President met at the White House with a group 
of general presidents of building trades unions. 

The President and the First Lady met with the British 
Ambassador to the United States, the Earl of Cromer, 
and the Countess of Cromer. 

The President today accepted with special regret the 
resignation of Fred J. Russell as United States Ambas- 
sador to Denmark, effective upon a date to be determined. 

In a series of meetings at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York, the President met with 

—a group of Jewish leaders from cities throughout the 

country, 

—leaders of the New York Committee for the Re- 

election of the President, and 

—representatives of Democrats for Nixon from New 

York State. 
September 27 


In New York, the President met at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel with a group of approximately 200 New York State 
labor leaders, headed by Peter Brennan, president of the 
Building and Construction Trades Council. 


September 28 


Dr. Henry A. Kissinger met with the President on board 
the Presidential yacht Sequoia to report on his meetings in 
Paris with Special Adviser Le Duc Tho and Minister 
Xuan Thuy of the North Vietnamese delegation to the 
Paris peace talks. 


September 29 


French Minister of Foreign Affairs Maurice Schumann 
met with the President at the White House. 

The President met with the Cost of Living Council at 
the White House. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home, British Secretary of State for 
Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs, met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House and was guest at a working 
dinner in the evening. 

The President has asked Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., Deputy Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, to visit Vietnam for the purpose of making a 
general assessment of the situation there. Departing Wash- 
ington on September 29, General Haig will return to 
Washington on October 4. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 25, 1972 

Epwarp W. Mu.cany, of Arizona, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of Chad. 

KENNETH FRANZHEIM II, of Texas, now serv- 
ing as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to New Zealand, to Western 
Samoa, and to Fiji, to serve concurrently 
and without additional compensation as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Tonga. 

Wrii1aMm R. Crawrorp, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
@ Foreign Service officer of class 2, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pileni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Yemen Arab Republic. 

H. Emory Wwenenr, Jr., of Virginia, to be a 
United States Circuit Judge, Fourth Cir- 
cuit, vice Albert V. Bryan, retired. 

Kevin THomas Durry, of New York, to be 
United States District Judge for the 
Southern District of New York, vice Irving 
Ben Cooper, retired. 

Rosert J. Warp, of New York, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, vice Frederick Van Pelt 
Bryan, retired. 

James C. Turk, of Virginia, to be a United 
States District Judge for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia, vice H. Emory Widener, 
Jr. 

JaMEs N. GaBRIEL, of Massachusetts, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Massachusetts for the term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph L. Tauro. 


Submitted September 29, 1972 
The following-named persons to be Members 
of the Council] on Environmental Quality: 
Joun A. Busrervup, of California, vice 
Robert Cahn, resigned. 
Beatrice E. Wriiarp, of Colorado, vice 
Gordon J. F. MacDonald, resigned. 
JameEs L. Cowen, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for the 
term of 5 years from August 29, 1972, vice 
Howard William Habermeyer 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released September 22, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the President’s visit to La- 
redo, Tex. 


Released September 25, 1972 

Advance text: address to the Boards of Gov- 
ernors of the International Monetary Pund 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 

Announcement: on the establishment of the 
Cabinet Committee to Combat Terrorism 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released September 26, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the American Museum of 
Immigration 


Released September 27, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the San Francisco Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system 


Released September 28, 1972 


Advance text: address to the National Can- 
cer Conference , 
Fact sheet: on the conquest of cancer 


Released September 29, 1972 


News briefing: on the President's meeting 
with the Cost of Living Council, inflation, 
food prices, and rent sweep to prevent in- 
creases following social security benefit in- 
creases—by Donald Rumsfeld, Counsellor 
to the President and Director, Cost of Liv- 
ing Council, and Arthur S. Flemming, Spe- 
cial Consultant to the President on Aging 


Released September 30, 1972 


Fact sheet: on the signing of joint resolu- 
tion approving U.S.-U.S.S.R. interim agree- 
ment on limitation of strategic offensive 
arms 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved September 21, 1972 


TR, Fist taiesignwna Public Law 92-428 
An Act to amend the statutory ceiling on 
salaries payable to United States magis- 


OO ee Private Law 92-127 
An Act for the relief of Sergeant Gary L. 
Rivers, United States Marine Corps, retired. 


Approved September 23, 1972 


Bid. Es RENO cin cnecs Public Law 92-429 
Joint Resolution to provide for the desig- 
nation of the week which begins on Sep- 
tember 24, 1972, as “National Microfilm 
Week”. 


ee ee Public Law 92-430 
An Act to correct deficiencies in the law 
relating to the crimes of counterfeiting and 
forgery. 


Approved September 26, 1972 


RR BR inednccsscnees Private Law 92-128 
An Act for the relief of Captain Claire E. 
Brou. 

Re Pe Ridinitctkhnmsimeas Public Law 92-431 
An Act to amend the Act of August 9, 1955, 
to authorize longer term leases of Indian 
lands located outside the boundaries of 
Indian reservations in New Mexico. 

ME: SOTOB ii dniticinwcosn Public Law 92-435 
An Act to declare that certain federally 
owned land is held by the United States 
in trust for the Fort Belknap Indian Com- 
munity. ; 

RR Si enn amiciimn Public Law 92-432 
An Act to amend the Act of May 19, 1948, 
with respect to the use of real property 
for wildlife conservation purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved September 26, 1972—Continued 

ees Public Law 92-433 
An Act to amend the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended, to assure that ade- 
quate funds are available for the conduct 
of summer food service programs for chil- 
Gren from areas in which poor economic 
conditions exist and from areas in which 
there are high concentrations of working 
mothers, and for other purposes related 
to expanding and strengthening the child 
nutrition programs. 

ee Public Law 92-436 
An Act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1973 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked com- 
bat vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and eval- 
uation for the Armed Forces, and to au- 
thorize construction at certain installa- 
tions in connection with the Safeguard 
antiballistic missile system, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
for each active duty component and of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Se Public Law 92-434 
International Bridge Act of 1972. 


Approved September 29, 1972 

as Bisse cesses Public Law 92-441 
An Act to declare that certain federally 
owned land is held by the United States 
in trust for the Lac du Flambeau Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians. 

Gs haa cc unecccee Public Law 92-437 
An Act to amend section 1869 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to the 
information required by a juror qualifica- 
tion form. 

BRS istics cine moeemahibeniben Public Law 92-439 
An Act to amend the Act entitled “An Act 
to provide for the disposition of judgment 
funds now on deposit to the credit of the 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma”, 
approved October 31, 1967 (81 Stat. 337). 

WE Pid tdenncnctinasan Public Law 92-438 
An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Havasupai Tribe of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission docket num- 
bered 91, and for other purposes. 

er Public Law 92-443 
An Act to provide with respect to the in- 
heritance of interests in restricted or trust 
land within the Nez Perce Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

Eee Public Law 92-440 
An Act to amend certain provisions of law 
relating to the compensation of the Fed- 
eral representatives on the Southern and 
Western Interstate Nuclear Boards. 

eee Private Law 92-130 
An Act for the relief of Richard L. Krzyza- 
nowski. 

Gi tiidcna ciated Public Law 92-442 
An Act to provide for the disposition of 
funds to pay a judgment in favor of the 
Shoshone-Bannock Tribes of Indians of the 
Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, as representa- 
tives of the Lemhi Tribe, in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 326-I, and 
for other purposes. 

ee antenna tremirntin Private Law 92-129 
An Act for the relief of William John West. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY THE 

PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved September 29, 1972—Continued 

i Pee adnokdatnemnnne Public Law 92-444 
Central, Western, and South Pacific 
Fisheries Development Act. 


SI Gide nehiiineneiecinnaentnene Public Law 92-445 
An Act to amend section 715 of title 32, 
United States Code, to authorize the ap- 
plication of local law in determining the 
effect of contributory negligence on claims 
involving members of the National Guard. 

ie. 2008. 1906...w.ccancocs Public Law 92-446 
Joint Resolution making further continu- 
ing appropriations for the fiscal year 1973, 
and for other purposes. 


ACTS APPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved September 29, 1972—Continued 


ee Public Law 92-447 
An Act to amend the Act of August 19, 
1964, to remove the limitation on the 
maximum number of members of the board 
of trustees of the Pacific Tropical Botanical 
Garden. 


a Private Law 92-131 
An Act for the relief of John 8. Attinello. 
Po ae ee Private Law 92-132 


An Act for the relief of Walter Eduard 
Koenig. 
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ACTS APPROVED BY THE 
PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved September 30, 1972 
WJ. Res. 1997_........... Public Law 92-448 


Joint Resolution—Approval and authori- 
zation for the President of the United 
States to accept an Interim Agreement Be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on Cer- 
tain Measures With Respect to the Limita- 
tion of Strategic Offensive Arms. 

WES. TAR: SEE dcncossmsin Public Law 92-450 
Joint Resolution authorizing the President 
to proclaim October 1, 1972, as “National 
Heritage Day”. 

GS Piacensnanccanaainn Public Law 92-449 
Communicable Disease Control Amend- 
ments Act of 1972. 








Cumulative Index to Prior Issues 


Third Quarter 


Note: The final index to documents appearing in Issues 
Nos. 27-39 of this volume is being printed separately and 
distributed with this issue. 

The fourth quarter index will begin with next week’s 
issue, and will be printed at the back of the issue as has 
been customary. 
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